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This pattern was 
made for the 
Women’s Athletic 
Club of Los Angele, 
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Long wearing 


Long wear is one of the greatest advan- 
tages Syracuse China gives you. The china 
itself has astonishing strength without bulk. 
It is unusually hard to break or crack; and 
what rare chipping there is, is confined al- 
most always to the under side, out of sight. 
And the under-glazed patterns will not wash 
or wear off. 

Our dealer near you will be glad to show 
you many beautiful Syracuse patterns espe- 
cially designed for clubs. Write us for his 
name. 
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New! 
In the Sports World 


Chic! Cool! Many smart riders are wear- 
ing jodhpurs this Summer! Pictured is a 
copy of a Tautz & Co., London, model 
with smart boyish coat. In natural linen 


$24.50 





Leghorn hat in natural, bois de rdse, cocoa, 


burnt orblack. . . . . - $10.00 


Crystal cuff sets, spurs, crops, ties and all 
correct riding accessories 
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ENTERPRISE AND GENIUS HAVE 
MADE AMERICAN RAILROAD SECURITIES 


a great field for conservative investment. The stocks and bonds of well-managed properties are 
opportunities for the investment of small amounts or large estates. Messrs. F. J. Lisman & Com- 
pany, members of the New York Stock Exchange, offer the following railroad securities from 


their carefully selected list: 


Baltimore & Ohio Refunding and General 5% Bonds, due 2000 


These bonds are legal investments for savings banks in New York and many other states. To- 
gether with the Convertible 4%s, 1933, and the Refunding 5s, 1995, they are secured by a mort- 
age on over 5,000 miles of railroad, subject to existing liens. 


Price: $1,000 Bond, $980 and interest, yielding 5.10% 


Florida East Coast Refunding 5% Bonds, due 1974 
Secured by a mortgage upon over 800 miles of railroad, subject to only $12,000,000 412% bonds. 
The company’s lines extend from Jacksonville to Key West. Between Jacksonville and Miami 
the line is almost entirely double-tracked. 


Price: $1,000 Bond, $995 and interest, yielding 5.03% 


Midland Railroad of New Jersey First 5% Bonds, due 1940 


Secured by a first mortgage on 70 miles of road, a large part of which is double-tracked, over 
which the Erie ships practically all its coal entering New York. This mileage forms an in- 
dispensable part of the Erie System. 


Price: $1,000 Bond, $960 and interest, yielding 5.40% 


Butte, Anaconda & Pacific First 5% Bonds, due 1944 


The Butte, Anaconda & Pacific carries an immense ore traffic for the Anaconda Copper Com- 
pany. These bonds are secured by a first mortgage on all the property of the company, includ- 
ing its valuable electric equipment, and are guaranteed principal and interest by the Anaconda 
Copper Company. 


Price: $1,000 Bond, $965 and interest, yielding 5.30% 


For further information address 


F. J. LISMAN & COMPANY, Department W 
20 Exchange Place 

NEW YORK CITY 

Established in 1890 
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Are Women Voters Making Good ¢ 


Some sav Yes, some say No. This 1s the story of a Civic Sightseeing Trip in states 


where suffrage 
match 


RE women lying down on 
their jobs as voters? Is 
suffrage a toy they wanted 
because it was denied them, 
and are they tired of it now 

that they have it? Are women in the 
older suffrage states more interested in 
public affairs than are those in the East, 
and do they vote in larger numbers? 
Are women contributing anything worth- 
while to political life? Have votes for 
women brought anything of value to 
public welfare that can be measured and 
counted? What changes has suffrage 
made in the lives of women themselves? 

These and similar questions have been 
asked during the past few years with 
increasmg frequency, and the WoMAN 
Citizen, realizing the lack of authentic 
detailed information, has been making an 
extended survey, not with the idea of a 
careful detailed investigation but to get 
a composite picture of the contributions 
women are making to public welfare 
and to locate some high lights in their 
activities, 

As it is only through organized 
groups that effective public work can be 
done, heads of women’s organizations of . 
all kinds were interviewed and then the 
opinion of men was added. Cleveland, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Albu- 
querque, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle and Denver were 
visited in the quest. In all these places 
men seem to agree that women are help- 
mates in citizenship as well as in home- 
making, and most of those interviewed 
echoed Carl F. G. Meyer, President of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, 
who said that he himself is a_bet- 





1s no novelty. 


By GERTRUDE FOSTER BROWN 


ter citizen because his wife is one. 

One marked difference between West- 
ern women and the newer women 
voters of the East is that in the West 
women take their votes as a matter of 
course, and are indifferent to questions 
concerning their value. They are not 
interested in criticism. When H. L. 
Mencken, in a_ syndicated editorial 
printed in some Western papers, said 
that woman suffrage has done more 








Mothering “everybody’s babies” as well as 

just their own is included in the modern 

woman’s work. That's where baby clinics 
get their start 


harm than good to all uplift movements, 
that the majority of women are against 
Prohibition, and that women voters are 
not interested in the various wars upon 
sin, they only laughed. Even when in 
his pretty language he stigmatized suf- 
fragists as “bellowing sisters” and 
“pornographic viragos,’’ while women of 
the more tender East grew indignant, 
Western women simply shrugged their 
shoulders. The vote is no more a ques- 
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How do these observations 
up with what you see in your state? 


tion among them than it is among men. 
Moreover, men and women of the older 
suffrage states say that women vote in 
as large numbers as men do and that in 
the smaller towns and rural districts 
their votes outnumber those of men. 

In Oregon the elections are almost 
entirely in the hands of women officials, 
and as every primary and election 
brings an enormous number of candi- 
dates to be voted for, the work of count- 
ing the votes is long and complicated, 
frequently taking all night. Husbands 
and fathers may visit the women with 
refreshments and may wait to take them 
home, but the responsibility of this 
arduous work rests largely with women 
election officials. They are said to be 
more patient and conscientious than men 
and, to their credit be it added, charges 
of fraud or even error in the count are 
rarely made in these states. Curiously 
enough, voting machines with their time- 
saving accurate count are almost un- 
known in the West. 

Women are Republicans and Demo- 
crats about as men are, but they cannot 
be depended on to vote a regular ticket 
any more than their vote can be swung 
as a woman vote. Men believe that 
women set a high standard for public 
service and there is considerable evidence 
that they will not knowingly support a 
flagrantly unfit candidate. At the last 
election in Albuquerque, not liking the 
regular party candidate for sheriff, only 
a short time before the election the 
women put up an independent candidate, 
and without the support of a single 
newspaper and with no funds they 
came so close to electing their candi- 
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date that it is conceded the regular 
nominee at the next election will be a 
better type of man. Clinton Anderson, 
President of the Rotary Club of Albu- 
querque, said, “The woman vote is more 
of a threat than a power.” 

One does not hear in the West as in 
the East that the woman vote doesn’t 
count. In every one of the older suf- 
frage states it was emphasized that the 
fear of what women 








might do always 
lurks in the back- 
ground and_ that 


their opinion of an 
issue or of a candi- 
date has consider- 
able influence on the 
action of party lead- 
ers. The uplift 
movements so scorn- 
fully swept aside by 
Mencken receive 
their chief impetus 
and hearty support 
from women. The 
big majority of the 
women of Western 


for Prohibition. 

They are more in- 
terested than ever before in the fight 
against commercialized vice and in pro- 
tection of young girls. Policewomen’s 
bureaus which now exist in most big 
cities are due largely to their initiative. 
In Cleveland such a bureau has recently 
been established as the direct result of a 
campaign of the organized women of the 
city. Cleveland women are now work- 
ing for a detention home for women. In 
California also, women are working for a 
state correction farm for women, while 
Kansas City women have already secured 
a municipal farm for such offenders. 


Campaigns Against Child Labor 


For years women all over the country 
have been opposed to child labor. It was 
a subject about which there was little 
controversy. Both Federal laws passed 
by Congress, which were afterward de- 
clared unconstitutional, had the hearty 
support of women and women’s organ- 
izations. It was largely through their 
efforts and influence that the pending 
child labor amendment was passed by 
Congress. 
with confident enthusiasm to get the 
amendment ratified. The heavy barrage 
of opposition which sprang up on all 
sides was unexpected and has puzzled 
and confused them. Not many of them 
have been caught by the false and mis- 
leading statements so widely broadcast 
about what the amendment would do. 
Some of them have been swayed by the 
states’ rights argument and while still 
opposed to child labor, do not believe 
in a Federal amendment. A few think 
that the evil has been much exagger- 
ated, but on the whole, women of the 
West are still staunch supporters of the 
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If California’s fruits and flowers deserve 
states stand solidly world praise, so do her women’s clubhouses. 
For number and striking beauty they hold ;, 

the record 


Then women started out’ 


amendment and although so far it has 
been a losing fight, they are not by any 
means beaten. 

While comparatively few women are 
so situated that they are willing to run 
for public office, the number of county 
and city offices which they fill is in- 
creasing enormously. Many women who 
might have become school teachers a few 
years ago, are taking government jobs. 
The legislatures of 
most of the states 
visited have from 
one to five or six 
women _ members 
and they are cred- 
ited with a_ high 
sense of public re- 
sponsibility. These 
representatives are 
in close touch with 
the organized wo- 
men of the state 
with whom they 
hold frequent con- 
ferences, and they 
ably and devotedly 
represent the wo- 
man’s point of view 
legislative mat- 





ters. 

There is a marked movement to se- 
cure women of the right kind for certain 
kinds of public office. In some places 
men criticize these demands of women 
for a share in office-holding, but for the 
most part, the kinds of public office for 
which women are asking are those where 
the women’s viewpoint is of particular 
value, such as women on city councils, 
as heads of city and state departments of 
public welfare, on child welfare and 
labor commissions and particularly on 
boards of education. 
When an outstand- 
ing woman is per- 
suaded to run for 
such an office in the 
West, intelligent 
men voters have 
been known to rally 
to her support with- 
out regard to sex. 

Mayor Landes of 
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clinics, and in trying to prevent juvenile 
delinquency. Many a hospital or baby 
clinic or kindergarten or out-patient re- 
lief originally started and supported by 
women has been taken over by county or 
municipal government. Kansas City 
prides itself on having the purest milk 
supply of any city in the world and gives 
the credit to women. The Women’s 
Club of Albuquerque has specialized on 
planting shade trees and has secured a 
special low water rate for home lawns, 
It would be impossible to chronicle al] 
the lines of improvement which com- 
mand the active support and untiring 
work of women voters. In Chicago it 
is “smart” to be civically minded. In 
that city social and civic leadership fre- 
quently go together. The working board 
of the Woman’s World’s Fair is made up 
of women whose names are found in the 
social register. The first Fair cleared 
$40,000 and the money went largely to 
Republican women. The Fair this year 
was for the Juvenile Protective Associa- 
tion. 


The Ciwwic Clubhouse 


While it is perhaps not so smart in 
more southern St. Louis to be active in 
civic matters, every important issue 
brings out a group of extraordinarily 
clever public-spirited women. A recent 
fight for the election of better judges is 
worth a story by itself and they are ex- 
ceedingly proud of the women members 
of their Board of Education. 

California, both north and_ south, 
commands the civic service of its women, 
perhaps to a greater degree than any 
other region in the country. If the 
fruits and flowers of California are 
famous the world over, so also should be 
its women’s organi- 
zations, most of 
them active in com- 
munity affairs, and 
the buildings in 


which they are 
housed. The 
Woman's Athletic 


Club of Los Angeles 
with its second-story 
gardens might well 





Seattle may have 


claim to be the most 





been the women’s 
candidate when she 
ran for the City 
Council, but she was 
elected mayor by the 
votes of men and 
women. 

In the main, wo- 
men’s activities are 
directed toward 
measures for community betterment 
which are not always dependent on their 
votes but in which their interest is stim- 
ulated by the fact that they are equally 
responsible with men for community 
life. As would be expected, they are 
particularly active in work for chil- 
dren’s playgrounds, for more parks, for 


in Oregon. 





Counting the votes is largely women’s work 

All the men have to do is to 

bring in sandwiches or see the officials home 
after a long night’s work 


beautiful and com- 
plete woman’s club 
house in the world. 
The Los Angeles 
Ebell and the Fri- 
day Morning Clubs 
have long been _im- 
portant factors in 
city affairs. They 
are both housed in 
strikingly beautiful buildings. The new 
Woman’s City Club of San Francisco 
occupies several floors of a big city busi- 
ness building belonging to the club, with 
an auditorium and many shops, and the 
San Francisco Woman’s Athletic Club 
is a sumptuous building which has al- 
ready proved a financial success. These 
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Yes, there are other brands of mayor 
besides these two. But these two rep- 
resent (left) a brand of which there 
are too many specimens and (right) a 
brand of which there are too few 
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are only a few of the beautiful club 
houses which exist in practically every 
city of the state, most of them the cen- 
ter of civic work. 

Both the California Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and the League of Wom- 
en Voters command the service of the 
most brilliant women of the state and 
are important factors not only locally 
but in state affairs. The Civic Centers 
of San Francisco, with rooms in the St. 
Francis Hotel, and of Oakland across 
the bay are leaders in the discussion of 
public problems and in legislative work 
such as improving the community 
property laws, regulating dance halls, es- 
tablishing a moron colony and obtaining 
the best results from the administration 
of the Sheppard-Towner law. Wom- 
en in the Western states feel responsi- 
ble that this Federal measure for the 
protection of mothers and babies should 
be administered so as to do the greatest 
possible good. They believe in the law, 
are convinced it is resulting in great 
good and are determined not to lose it. 

Even more important in its promise 
for the future is the fresh viewpoint of 
women about details of government 
which men accept and won’t bother 
about no matter how ineffective and 
wasteful, and their concern to make its 
antiquated machinery more efficient in 
meeting modern needs of community 
living. 

If figures could be given for the num- 
ber of citizenship schools held by wom- 
en, the personally conducted tours of 
civic institutions, the number of lectures 
and courses in civics and about public 
questions of all kinds conducted by wom- 
ens organizations, the total would be 
astounding. The few years of woman 
suffrage have resulted in more study and 
questioning of the machinery of govern- 
ment than has been shown in all the 
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years of manhood suffrage put together. 
Undoubtedly, much of it is without re- 
sult. In fact, the most valid criticism 
which can be made of women as citizens 
is that they will sit and absorb endless 
information which drops into a vacuum 
as far as results show. They are eager 
to hear both sides of a question and 
then are too often afraid to take action. 

While this is true of too large a pro- 
portion of organized women, the results 
of their questions about the machinery 
of government as administering to our 
common welfare is resulting increasingly 
in an overhauling and house-cleaning of 
city, county and state government. Much 
of this machinery was originally devised 
a hundred and forty or fifty years ago 
for small, scattered communities and is 
entirely inadequate for modern life. 
There is much rubbish about it which 
men have seen and deplored, but which 
women with their housekeeper’s train- 
ing want to clear out and replace. 
Taking a long look into the future, this 
may well be the most valuable contribu- 
tion women are making to the country. 
Campaigns for the short ballot, for city 
managers, for tax reform, for the reor- 
ganization of town and county govern- 
ments, while not always originated by 
women, are being carried through to 
success largely through their interest and 
effort. 

Even more striking than their civic 
activity is the astounding place women 
are occupying today in the business 
world. At first thought, this may not 
seem to have a direct connection with 
the vote, but the two movements have 
grown side by side and each has in- 
fluenced the other to a marked degree. 
The entrance of women in industry 
hastened the coming of the vote. On 
the other hand, suffrage has broken 
down many business barriers and _ busi- 
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ness and professional women in the 
West find it to their interest to be politi- 
cally minded as much as men are. The 
varied and important part they are play- 
ing in every kind of business was shown 
strikingly in the Woman’s World’s 
Fair in Chicago. This had as com- 
panions this spring women’s expositions 
in Cleveland, in St. Louis and in Kansas 
City. In the latter place the Woman's 
Chamber of Commerce was responsible 
for the undertaking and it drew an at- 
tendance of six to eight thousand a day. 
While suffrage has not brought any 
upheaval, business has made a veritable 
revolution for hundreds of thousands of 
women. They are living in a new world 
in which marriage, housekeeping and 
motherhood come into active competi- 
tion with other interests. The tra- 
ditional activities of women play a small 
part in their lives. Standards, customs, 
surroundings and ideals are all changed. 
This upheaval is still in the process of 
making. There are endless adjustments 
necessary both for the sake of women 
themselves and for the race. It is one 
of the most important problems con- 
cerning women of today how their 
partnership with men in all the business 
of life can acquire a happy balance which 
will result in better relations between 
men and women, a richer home life and 
the most propitious environment for de- 
veloping the next generation. But 
whether living their own independent 
lives in the business or professional world 
or adding to their private home-making 
the housekeeping affairs of their com- 
munities, in both cases women are shar- 
ing with men the responsibility for gov- 
ernment and an encouraging number of 
them are bringing to their new responsi- 
bilities the same conscientiousness, the 
same patience and devotion that have al- 
ways been credited to mothers. 





The Coolidges, Rob Roy, and Prudence Prim in their Adirondack summer quarters 
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Your Business in Washington 


July 22, 1926. 


ELEPHONING to one de- 

serted office after another, only 

to be told by an overworked 

clerk or secretary that his chief 

is “out of town until Septem- 
ber,” has led your correspondent to re- 
flect anew upon the importance of the 
army of Government employees who 
bend over numberless departmental desks 
and grow old adding up columns of 
statistics and transcribing documents and 
letters. In their hands is the real and 
detailed business of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It goes on in the absence of cab- 
inet officers and bureau chiefs with a 
smoothness and efficiency that lead to the 
disrespectful observation that perhaps 
some of these official “heads” are val- 
uable mainly for purposes of interviews 
and press conferences. 

The capital has seen its annual exodus 
of the outliners of policy. The Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge, accompanied by 
the faithful White House spokesman and 
the two collies, Rob Roy and Prudence 
Prim, have retired to the cool seclusion 
of White Pine Camp, partly, we suspect, 
to escape the ominous echoes of political 


By CATHERINE I. HACKETT 


thunderings in the West, and the 
buzzing of Presidential bees. Congress, 
after working itself into a state of com- 
plete incoherence over bills that never 
came to a vote, has adjourned to greener 
and, we hope, cooler fields. Of the cab- 
inet members only Secretaries Hoover 
and Kellogg and Postmaster General 
New remain in town. Still, the busi- 
ness of Government goes on, as evi- 
denced by many department bulletins 
and newspaper “handouts.” 

‘Secretary Mellon has sailed for Eu- 
rope after a parting sally directed at 
foreign critics who charge the United 
States with being a stony-hearted cred- 
itor of France, as compared with Great 
Britain. Mr. Mellon, accompanied by 
his son Paul, announced firmly that his 
purpose was pleasure and a short rest. 
He will motor through France, but will 
find a detour avoiding Paris. His chief 
prohibition aide, General Andrews, is in 
London, asking the co-operation of 
British officials in stopping the flow of 
British liquor into the illegal stocks of 
American bootleggers. Secretary of 
Labor Davis is at his home in Moose- 
heart. Secretary of War Dwight F. 
Davis and Assistant Secretary Hanford 


MecNider left the management of the 
department to the newly appointed As 
sistant Secretary for Aviation, F. Tru- 
bee Davison, who on his first day in 
office was acting head of the Depart: 
ment. Secretary of the Navy Wilbur 
plans to leave soon for California. See: | 
retary Hoover, one of the hardest-work- 
ing Government officials, says he may get 
away for a little fishing in August, but 
seems unenthusiastic over the idea and § 
refuses to indicate whether he prefers § 
pickerel or pike. 

Once again Congress realized that one 
of the nation’s prime needs is a remedy 
for the “closing jam,” which at the end | 
of every session throws that body into a 9% 
hopeless deadlock and either kills or puts 
over till the next session dozens of im- 
portant measures that would pass by 4 | 
large majority if they could be brought § 
to a vote. This annual parliamentary 5 
phenomenon, caused by the earnest desire 5 
to go rapidly in all directions, throws 
both houses into an uproar and _ the 
public into a state of despair, as promised 
lesislation goes by the board. 

This session the Senate was the worst. 
Apvarently it lost its head as_ three 
o’clock on July 3, the hour of adjourt 
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ment, drew near. Prohibition, agricul- 
tural relief, radio control legislation, 
three of the most urgent legislative 
projects before Congress, were put over 
until the December short session, with 
possibly disastrous results to those held 
guilty by the farmers, and to the radio 


publi¢. 
What Congress Did 


Out of the 4,549 bills placed before 
the Senate and 13,244 measures handed 
to the clerk of the House‘ during the ses- 
sion, five measures of outstanding 
importance, marking significant develop- 
ments in domestic and foreign policy, 
were approved by both houses and signed 
by the President. They are: 

1. Ratification of the World Court 
statute and protocol with reservations. 

2. A new tax law providing for cuts 
amounting to $387,000,000, repealing 
the publicity features of the former law, 
and carrying out the chief recommenda- 
tions of Secretary Mellon for a reduc- 
tion in surtaxes. 

3. Approval of agreements for fund- 
ing the war and post-war debts of Italy, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Lat- 
via, and Esthonia, bringing the total of 
the funded foreign debts to $7,362,075,- 
250, or 61 per cent of the total outstand- 
ing debt, and providing for 
repayments of principal and inter- 








was concentrating when, just before his 
departure, he commended Congress for 
its legislative record and the absence of 


partisan considerations in considering 
economic and financial problems. He 
hastened to add that Congress had 


shown “gratifying independence” in its 
deliberations and should accordingly 
shoulder its share of responsibility in 
coming political campaigns. 

We now come to the darker side of 
the shield—the distinguished and other 
failures of the Sixty-ninth Congress, first 
session: its alarming tendency to side- 
step critical issues and to delay emer- 
gency measures until the second session, 
which will have to meet for twenty-four 
hours a day to finish the business it has 
laid out for itself; and its predilection 
for investigating without acting on the 
results of the investigations. 

Not the full strength of the Adminis- 
tration, expressed in warnings from the 
White House and numerous letters and 
statements by Cabinet officers, was suf- 
ficient to secure a vote on legislation for 
prohibition enforcement, agricultural re- 
lief, radio control, and disposal of alien 
property seized during the war. All of 
these were emergency measures in the 
sense that action was urgently needed 
before next winter. 

If there was any one subject which 
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ing the sessions of the Senate Campaign 
Investigating Committee had not yet ex- 
hausted the available information on the 
subject, will never be known. But with 
the 1926 elections behind it, the Senate 
will again take up the Goff bill recom- 
mended by the Judiciary Committee as 
a necessary tightening up of the prohi- 
bition enforcement laws, and the Treas- 
ury bill establishing the much-needed 
bureau of prohibition in the Treasury 
Department. 

These bills were urged by the drys, 
as a challenge to the “impossible en- 
forcement” school of anti-prohibitionists 
to let the Government show what it 
could do with adequate organization and 
enforcement laws. 


The Farm Mélée 


The Haugen farm relief bill fell un- 
der the crushing weight of the com- 
bined disapproval of President Coolidge 
and Secretaries Mellon and Jardine, and 
the corn belt congressmen, feeling more 
aggrieved than ever, departed, vowing 
vengeance and determined to continue 
the fight in the December session. Presi- 
dent Coolidge made one of the shrewdest 
political moves in his career by coming 
out at the eleventh hour for the Fess 
bill, creating a fund of $100,000,000 

for loans to the cooperative or- 
ganizations. The harried farm 


est to the sum of $22,000,000,- “ . ys bloc mustered enough strength to 
000, over a sixty-two-year period. Out of alate until September” 1s vote down the Fess bill, 54 to 
Here is a record to gladden the Washington’s slogan these summer 26, thereby laying themselves 
hearts of Republicans looking for days. The President has betaken him- open to the charge that they were 


an achievement of the Adminis- 
tration to which they may point 
with pride. 

4. The Watson-Parker Rail- 
way labor bill for settling dis- 
putes in the railroad industry. 
The Railroad Mediation Board, 
headed by the former Represent- 
ative from Massachusetts, 
Samuel E. Winslow, has already 
held preliminary organization 
meetings and announced to rail- 
road operators and workers that 
it is open for business. ‘This is 
regarded as a significant develop- 
ment in the field of labor arbitration and 
the Government’s relations with indus- 
try. 

5. The Army and Navy aviation bills 
and the Commercial Air Navigation Act. 
The first two recognize the importance 
of aviation in national defense by provid- 
ing for assistant secretaries in charge of 
aviation and a five-year building pro- 
gram; the third, a project sponsored by 
Senator Bingham of Connecticut, gives 
to Secretary Hoover’s Department im- 
portant powers in the regulation and 
development of commercial flying. An 
appropriation of $550,000 is provided in 
the general deficiency bill. 

This is the bright side of the picture, 
upon which the Presidential spokesman 


self to 


Rome. 


camp. 


was thoroughly investigated through the 
medium of committee hearings and dis- 
cussed with the heat and fervor attend- 
ing an outstanding political issue, it was 
prohibition; and yet not one of the 
dozens of pending wet and dry measures 
was put through both houses, although 
Congress granted $7,000,000 more in 
appropriations for prohibition enforce- 
ment for the fiscal year 1927 than had 
been authorized for the preceding year. 

Whether senators were afraid that po- 
litical ammunition would be furnished 
by a record vote on prohibition legisla- 
tion, or whether they considered that the 
extensive hearings before the sub-com- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee and 
the incidental evidence brought out dur- 





And Department 
Chiefs, headed for home or cooler 
spots, are scattered from California to 
Only the Little Cabinet and 
those beneath them are left to carry on. 

Our correspondent paints a picture 
of the torrid capital and takes a look 
at what Congress did—and didn’t— 
before it started off to fish or other- 
wise frivol—or electioneer. 


responsible for failure to agree 
on a national farm program. 
They achieved considerable dis- 
tinction, however, by the fact 
that they inflicted the most seri- 
ous defeat inflicted on an Ad- 
ministration measure during the 
entire session. There followed 
an open season for all senators 
interested in farm bills, with 
votes taken in such confusion that 
members shouted to the pre- 
siding officer that they did not 
know what they were voting 
down. When it was seen that 
any controversial measure had about as 
much chance as a worm in a barnyard 
full of chickens, they gave it up and 
voted resignedly for the Administration 
bill establishing a Cooperative Market- 
ing Division in the Department of Agri- 
culture, costing the Government the 
comparatively infinitesimal sum of $225,- 
000. Secretary Jardine shortiy after- 
ward announced the establishment of the 
new division and told the Iusty cooper- 
atives how fond the administration is of 
them. And the publicity director for 
the Democratic party announced: 
“Farm relief legislation is dead. So are 
chances for Republican control of the 
next Congress.” 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Paris Wide World Photus 
This “new freedom”—awho ordained it? 





Francis Bruguiére 


Naturally the manufacturer wants more 
goods in skirts 





THE WoMaAN CITIZEN 





Athletic costumes are to be longer, with 
sleeves 


How Many Yards in Your Skirt? 


Paris will decide, you'll obey orders, and the 
results will roll round the world 


66 HORT SKIRTS” is the 
theme of an article in the 
June Forum by Hugh A. 
Studdert Kennedy, in which 
he makes a gallant defense 
of the present styles as one phase of the 
“new freedom” of women. Numerous 
other people have condemned the short 
skirt on the ground of immodesty, but 
both pro and con supporters have over- 
looked the fundamental fact that women 
do not wear short skirts or bobbed hair 
by their own election (however much 
they may approve them on trial), but in 
obedience to the dictum of fashion. Nor 
is there evidence that they will prove 
less obedient to that dictum when }t cr- 
ders trains, corsets and long, full skirts 
with ruffles. 

Last month the French Minister of 
Commerce started a movement “to re- 
store the former Parisian elegance in 
women’s fashions.” There was a lunch- 
eon, speeches and a promenade of man- 
ikins displaying “back to elegance” de- 
signs in which “flowers, feathers, plumes, 
embroidery and fancy trimming in all 
the hues of the rainbow” were conspicu- 
ous. “The skirt,” said the reports, 
“was longer, fuller, and the waist line 
in evidence.” This month the campaign 


was continued with a tea at the fashion- 


By CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


able Hotel Crillon. More speeches were 
made and another parade of manikins 
exhibited richly ornamental dresses. 
The obvious aim of these demonstrations 
has been to win the approval of the 
rich and socially prominent women 
visitors, the world-around correspond- 
ents and the diplomats of many lands 
“to a return to beauty and elegance in 
woman’s dress.’’ All were invited and 
present. Quite touchingly, an appeal on 
behalf of the suffering unemployed girls 
of Paris who make trimmings and flow- 
ers was tucked into the speeches on 
both occasions, although no mention was 
made of the added profits to prosperous 
houses when the new and more elaborate 
fashions go into effect. Naively, how- 
ever, it was hinted that if American 
women in particular will favor the aban- 
donment of “the simple and severe” and 
welcome the return of “the more decora- 
tive and feminine,” France could more 
easily pay her debts. The Woman’s 
Sport Federation of France has sudden- 
ly adopted new rules in the announced 
interest of morality, but one suspects it 
is part of the new campaign for more 
goods, since athletic costumes are to be 
worn longer and sleeveless garments are 
to be prohibited. 

For some hundreds of years Paris, 


with her admittedly superior artistic 
taste, has prescribed the style of dress 
for the world and profited greatly there- 
by. For some centuries Paris made the 
male the more beautiful and elegant 
creature. With his gold-embroidered 
velvet coats, frills of fine lace at neck 
and sleeves, his satin breeches, silk stock- 
ings, jeweled buckles on shoes, he was 
indeed a sight worth seeing. In time the 
gentleman of leisure gave way to the 
man of affairs, and with the change the 
gay costumes were hung in museums and 
utilitarian ones quite devoid of either 
beauty or elegance were substituted. 
There is a quiet but noticeable tone of 
anxiety in this new campaign. Never 
before did the government of France 
publicly recognize the fashion makers as 
a great political asset and use its influ- 
ence officially to persuade women to aid 
in the quick change of style. Why this 
solicitude? Because an unanswered 
question is stirring in the heart of 
fashiondom. 

Will American women who have now 
become women of affairs cast aside the 
beauty and elegance in dress as did men 
and thus leave the clothes creators of 
Paris in the lurch? Paris need not wor- 
ry yet. Women are like chicks just 
emerged into a bewildering world with 
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Will women obey when fashion orders trains? 


more draw to get back into the shell 
than to scratch their way through the 
new freedom. Some day they will give 
Paris genuine nightmares, but not now. 
For some years the French manufactur- 
ers of silks, velvets and similar produc- 
tions have pled with the fashion dicta- 
tors to put more goods into the clothes 
of women. Naturally, when the three 
yards now employed in the frock of a 
slender form is amplified into fifteen or 
twenty yards the manufacturer is that 
much to the good. They are waiting for 
an answer. Will American women con- 
sent? Certainly. 

The ostrich men of South Africa have 
again visited Paris and made a successful 
plea that their only hope of salvation is 
more feathers worn by women. What 
they paid for the concession will remain 
unknown... The obedient woman of 
fashion, the vain woman, and the ordi- 
nary woman who finds it easier to swim 
with the current than to oppose it, will 
swing feather fans, be tickled by feathers 
dangling from hats in their eyes and 
ears and from boas around their necks, 
and add some pounds to the weight of 
their clothes, until again the French 
Minister of Finance raises his baton as 
a sign of change. The “new freedom,” 
Mr. Kennedy, will go to the limbo of 
discarded fashions when Paris gives the 
order. 


The Fassing of the Corset—and 
the Consequences 


There is cause for reflection, however. 
Does not the quickly changing fashion 
so profitable for Parisian manufacturers 
and their employees introduce an insta- 
bility into the business world, which 
means loss of profit and unemployment 
elsewhere? The examples are numerous 


Brown Bros. 


And “the more decorative and feminine’? 


enough. When Paris ordered bobbed 
hair to suit the simple style of dress and 
close hats to fit shorn heads, thousands 
of Chinese girls were thrown out of em- 
ployment in the making of hair nets. 
The will of the head of the Warner 
Corset Company was probated the other 
day. One-half the value of the estate 
had to be written off as non-existent 
because Paris had ordered no corsets, 
and the fact was revealed that no divi- 
dends had been paid on preferred stock 
for five years, although it had been a 
prosperous business before. This is only 
one of many corset companies which 
have doubtless had the same experience. 


Cotton Dresses Are a Rarity 
These Days 


A committee of ten, representing cot- 
ton manufacturers of our own country, 
has been meeting to study the textile 
situation with the hope of discovering a 
plan whereby the industry may be lifted 
from its present depression. Dividends 
are not paid to investors dependent on 
them for living income, and men and 
women are thrown out of employment. 
The farm relief was to have been help- 
fully directed to the cotton growers of 
the South who find no market for their 
cotton. 

The chief difficulty with our own cot- 
ton growers and the cotton textile indus- 
try is the Paris dictum that women shall 
wear as nearly no underclothes as pos- 
sible, and that little made of silk. A 
casual visit to three large fashionable de- © 
partment stores resulted in the discovery 
that little cotton underclothing was to 
be had, and that one store was contem- 
plating the discontinuance of the wom- 
en’s underwear department since it has 
become a disappearing commodity. An 








ostrich men plead for feathers 


The 





inquiry for cotton stockings brought 
forth a few sorry specimens ‘made in 
Germany.” 

Once women liked cotton dresses, es- 
pecially for summer. Now every woman 
is gowned in silk. An unsuspected spy- 
ing call upon THE Woman CITIZEN 
revealed the editor clothed in demure 
brown silk, the manager in navy blue 
silk with pink chiffon vest, the office 
manager in yellow silk, the switchboard 
operator in blue si/é, the head of one 
department in red sil, another in green, 
and every stenographer and other mem- 
ber of the staff was clad in silk. No 
subsidy to cotton growers or new plans 
for the textile industry will work unless 
and until cotton is made fashionable 
again. 

Even the cotton grower’s wife appar- 
ently must wear silk hose or go bare- 
foot. 

The facts are that women have never 
chosen to wear corsets or no corsets, to 
wear hair long or short, to show their 
legs in a short skirt or cover them up 
in a long one, to sleep in cotton or silk. 
These intimate decisions have been 
made for them by a small group in 
Paris. When fashions change it may 
help Parisians‘on the way to greater 
prosperity, but it may throw men and 
women out of employment on the farms 
of South Africa, and the Carolinas, and 
in the factories of Shanghai and Massa- 
chusetts. Nimble antics on the part of 
farmer and factory are required to keep 
up with the swift changes of fashion. 

These facts arouse a question: 

Wouldn’t it be a sensible thing to give 
a little serious practical consideration to 
the hold upon world affairs exercised by 
women’s clothes? 


. 





Woman CITIZEN 





(Above) Beulah Livingstone 
tells the world about the fa- 
mous Talmadge family. 
(Center) Martha L. Wil- 
chinski lets the country know 
what goes on at New York’s 
biggest movie theater. 


(Left) Gretchen 
Dick promotes mu- 
sical careers and 
composes lyrics on 
the side. 


(Right) Clare 
Tousley’s publicity 
concernis the 
“needs of the un- 
known masses.” 
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Those Who Point the Spotlight 


By PAULINE KRONMAN 


Women have broken down many barriers that kept them out of 
men’s professions. But there are other professions and businesses 
which women have entered almost in step with men—activi- 

ties that hardly existed a few years ago, developments of 


modern conditions. 


One of these activities is that of the 


press agent—and here she is. Others will follow 


N the beginning a ‘press agent” 
was regarded as a leech upon the 
profession of journalism. 
Today every fair-minded editor 
admits that the “press agent” con- 
tributes to the success of the newspaper 
business. 

The obvious cause of this change of 
front is the complexity of modern city 
life. In New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and other large cities where the 
press agent flourishes, no newspaper of- 
fice could possibly hold the tremendous 
number of reporters it would take to 
gather news of all the interesting events 
and famous celebrities in which the pub- 
lic is concerned. Then, too, the average 
cub reporter is not fitted to write as in- 
telligently about a person or a “cause” 
as the personal representative primed 
with intimate secrets and accurate de- 
tails. 


“Producers” of News 


No less important, however, are new 
professional standards which have re- 
placed “pull” as equipment for the job. 
Modern press agents hold their jobs and 
get their stuff into print not because they 
know a friend of a friend of the editor’s 
brother, but because they can produce 
news about their clients. They do not 
bolster up a lay figure or a lay cause with 
flat interviews. ‘They make the figure 
do something to catch the public fancy, 
they fill a cause with contests, sometimes 
with a spice of contention. A good press 
agent is too clever, nevertheless, to “pull 
a publicity stunt” that is a patent bid 
for newspaper space. While it would 
never do to have the leading lady of the 
leading play of the season turn hand- 
springs down Broadway, she might wax 
eloquent for a column or more on her 
favorite sport of mountain-climbing as 
the best beauty aid for her peachy com- 


plexion and, photographed in Alpine cos- 
tume, inspire thousands of girl subway 
readers to Saturday hikes. 

Well-written feature stories that have 
human interest and honest-to-goodness 
news about people or events are wel- 
comed by editors. Two of the best- 
known women’s page editors in the coun- 
try, whose pages are the target for a 
large share of publicity in New York 
City, Eleanor Stanton of the New York 
Evening Sun and Florence Smith Vin- 
cent of the New York Evening Tele- 
gram, confirm this statement. 

Says Miss Stanton, “We greet with 
open arms real news stories that are sub- 
mitted to us by the legitimate press 
agent. It is contributions such as these 
that help to make a paper interesting 
and up-to-the-minute. In most cases 
we find the press agent, an.’ particularly 
the woman press agent, an asset to our 
columns.” 

This tribute to the wornan press agent 
refers, we estimate, to more than half 
the members of the profession. “Today 
women are found in every field of pub- 
licity. Not alone do movie queens em- 
ploy a woman press agent. Many a 
sheik of the screen, many a matinée idol 
and many a temperamental tenor owe 
their widespread popularity to the in- 
genuity of a woman. Charity benefits 
with their lists of prominent women pa- 
trons have better luck in reaching the 
society columns or women’s pages of the 
newspapers through the efforts of a 
woman press agent or publicity writer, 
as she is more apt to be called, when 
the object of her service is impersonal. 
Social organizations which depend on 
public support employ a publicity expert 
to make known their aims, and nine 
times out of ten this expert is a woman 
with a knack for writing copy that pulls 
the heart-strings. 


No political campaign 


is complete without a woman in the pub- 
licity department to interpret party poli- 
tics for the woman voter. Several pub- 
licity agencies are manned by women. 
Anonymity is the middle name of 
these hundreds of women press agents. 
Behind the figureheads they create they 
conceal their own identities. Outside of 
the pioneer, Nellie Revelle, who is more 
famed for her books than for her novel 
methods of heralding the annual return 
of the circus, few press agents are known 
beyond a small professional circle. 


Behind the Movie Stars 


Who, for instance, has not heard of 
lovely Constance Talmadge? But who 
has heard of Beulah Livingstone? Yet 
it is Miss Livingstone who tells us all 
about the doings of the fainous Tal- 
madge family, including Buster Keaton. 
Incidentally, Miss Livingstone is the 
highest-salaried publicity director in the 
world—which means something in a pro- 
fession that is notoriously well paid. At 
one time she was press agent for a whole 
group of screen stars when she acted 
for Thomas H. Ince’s picture “Civiliza- 
tion.” 

When Beulah Livingstone was made 
press representative for the Princess 
Theatre by Miss Elizabeth Marbury 
she created quite a stir along Broadway. 
She affected no masculine mannerisms; 
she dressed exquisitely in feminine frills; 
her voice was never raised above a lady- 
like pitch; and, what was most wonder- 
ful of all, she received more considera- 
tion and space on the dailies than the 
loudest, blowsiest, most flamboyant cir- 
cus type press agent had ever dreamed 
possible. 

She brought dignity, ability and truth 
to her position and to her profession. 
“Tt is just as much the press agent’s job 
to keev the wrong things out of the pa- 


. 
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pers as to put the right things in them,” 
she declares. 

Almost as prominent as Beulah Liv- 
ingstone in her chosen line of work is 
her sister Mabel, who is now with In- 
spiration Pictures. This charming little 
lady with her bobbed hair and wistful 
manner has mothered any number of big 
names. “Mothered” is ‘the correct 
word, for all these temperamental artists 
are nothing but big children, she will 
tell you. 


“Mothering” Celebrities 


“Why, actually, I have to tell them 
when to wear their rubbers, when to 
dine or dance, when to make appoint- 
ments, and, worst of all, I have to break 
the dates!”” Among those whom Mabel 
has helped on to the pinnacle of fame 
are such well-known names as Jimmy 
Watts, Bessie McCoy Davis, Roshanara, 
Sascha Votichenko, Courtney Foote, 
Kathleen MacDonell, Glenn Hunter, 
and the famous costume designer, 
Charles LeMaire. 

One secret of success, she reveals, is 
that she uses only true stories about the 
people for whom she writes. “It is silly 
to make up tales,” she says, “for there 
is no end to the interesting stories a star 
can tell you. As a rule their lives are 
far more exciting than any fiction. Some- 
times something happens to a star that 
makes headlines in the newspaper and 


the press agent gets the credit (or dis- 
credit) when she isn’t in the least re- 
sponsible for the story. 

“For instance, while I was engaged 
by Mr. Votichenko, he took a holiday in 


Florida. One day he hired a boat, en- 
countered a shark which almost turned 
over his frail craft, and, in the excite- 
ment, he fainted. Several of the New 
York papers came out with front-page 
headlines, telling how he had been at- 
tacked and rescued. Naturally, it caused 
a stir not altogether to his liking. 

“But the funniest part about it all is 
that for the next few weeks, no matter 
where I went or whom I met, I was 
congratulated upon the ‘wonderful pub- 
licity stunt that I had so cleverly put 
over.’ I might add that during all this 
excitement I was convalescing in a hos- 
pital bed!” 

Mabel Livingstone, like her sister 
Beulah, was a kindergarten teacher, but 
she gave up the schoolroom after her sis- 
ter found press agentry so appealing. 
She still keeps her interest in children, 
however, and has written any number 
of songs and poems for them, some of 
which are used in the schools. 

One of the most dominant personali- 
ties in publicity work is Gretchen Dick, 
known in musical circles throughout the 
world. Both of her parents had an in- 
timate acquaintance with music and mu- 
sicians, so that she early came into touch 
with all the prominent artists. She her- 
self was trained for the concert stage, 
as a pianist and a singer, but family 


financial reverses finally decided her fate. 
Her first clients were those who were 
studying in the same studio with her. 
Since then she has been personal repre- 
sentative for many of the Metropolitan 
Opera stars. 

The musical field is perhaps the most 
difficult to handle. In fact, Miss Dick 
is quite willing to admit that were it not 
for her early training she would never 
be able to do justice to her job. “Not 
only must I write stories for the dailies 
and trade magazines, but I must also be 
able to give lessons in diction ; I must be 
able to translate from and into a number 
of languages; I must arrange always to 
have a full house, even if I have to sell 
tickets at a reduced rate to schools or 
clubs; I must know any number of ways 
of saving money, such as having adver- 
tisements reproduced instead of getting 
new circulars. Why, I could easily 
keep going the whole twenty-four hours 
in every day,” she ended, laughingly. 

Yet, this amazing woman does a num- 
ber of other things as well. She writes 
songs that are sung by the most famous 
artists and are reproduced on Victor and 
Brunswick records. She writes beautiful 
poetry that appears in numerous periodi- 
cals; she writes short stories and non- 
fiction articles . . . one can go on and 
on enumerating the many things she 
does so well. 

“In my press agent work,” she says, 
“T have always taken this attitude. . . . 
I’m writing a letter to the reader. . 
How will he feel when he sees it? 
ats At what time of the day is he 
likely to read it? . In what will 
he be most interested? . By care- 
fully following the answers I evolve to 
these questions, I am able to produce an 
article that is newsy and chatty and 
worth while reading.” 

Like Mabel Livingstone, Gretchen 
Dick advocates truth as the best policy 
for the press agent. ‘Don’t ever try 
to fool an editor,” she warns, “‘for some 
time or other he will catch you and will 
never trust you again. And don’t be 
afraid to try out novel ideas that are, at 
the same time, dignified.” 


Jazz Has Press Agents, Too 


It is a natural assumption that so 
American an institution as jazz would 
certainly attract the services of another 
decidedly American product—the press 
agent. Supreme at this other end of the 
musical field as is Miss Dick among the 
classics, stands Estelle Karn, who sings 
the praises of the King of Jazz, Paul 
Whiteman. She is associated with Leo 
Feist, publishers of many of the biggest 
present-day hits. 

Miss Karn, a Californian, started her 
career aS a newspaper writer in San 
Francisco. Since that eventful time she 
has been press agent for theatres, cir- 
cuses, carnivals, amusement parks and 
every other type of outdoor entertain- 
ment. 


THE Woman CITIZEN 


A press agent who sometimes uses her 
voice as well as her pen is Martha Wil- 
chinski, known to many “‘listeners-in”’ at 
the luxurious Capitol Theatre on Broad- 
way, where a weekly program is relayed 
into every radio home. 

“Roxy (Mr. Rothafel) and I are old 
friends,” explains Miss Wilchinski. “In 
fact, we were both working for Uncle 
Sam in the Marine division during the 
war. It was here that I got my first 
taste of publicity. After the war was 
over he offered me a job at the Capitol 
and, of course, I accepted. 

“Publicity for a place of this kind is 
rather difficult to do. We must let the 
whole country know what we are doing, 
but we must always be dignified. There 
is a tremendous amount of detail con- 
nected with this job, and Bessie Mack, 
my right-hand man, relieves me of a 
great deal of it.” 

Through their joint efforts these girls 
have succeeded in making the Capitol 
one of the places that simply must be 
visited not only by every New Yorker, 
but by every visitor to the metropolis. 


The Needs of the Masses 


Far from the bright White Way lies 
the province of the publicity worker for 
welfare organizations. Her task is not 
to make a celebrity more celebrated, but 
to make known the needs of the un- 
known masses in the drab, crowded sec- 
tions of the city. Such needs as better 
health, better education, better living 
and working conditions are often best 
translated into human terms by the story 
of some crippled child, destitute family 
or overworked factory girl. But the 
publicity agent in social work must have 
more than a flair for writing a “sob 
story.” 

Listen to Mary Swain Routzahn of 
the Department of Surveys and Exhibits, 
Russell Sage Foundation, and secretary 
of the National Committee on Publicity 
Methods in Social Work, who keeps an 
eye on publicity work and workers in 
her realm throughout the United States. 
Mrs. Routzahn believes that an ap- 
prenticeship in social service is absolutely 
necessary for anyone engaged in this type 


- of publicity. 


“In order to popularize social infor- 
mation,” she points out, “one must first 
of all be informed. Around the indi- 
vidual case, the ‘sob story,’ must be 
woven the cold hard facts of what the 
organization in question is doing in the 
social field so that its publicity secre- 
tary should possess both a detailed 
knowledge of its own services and a 
clear understanding of economic condi- 
tions in general. In the second place, 
she must be able to utilize every avenue 
for reaching the public—not only the 
press, but the exhibit, the direct-by-mail 
appeal, the public address, the movies. 
She must be a sneaker, an organizer and 
a newspaner writer rolled into one.” 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Miss Repplier with 
one of her house- 
held. Observe his 
regal poise, as be- 
fits one so nobly 
served 


Her essays have 
given “the fireside 
sphinx” an envi- 
able place in Am- 

erican literature 


© Mathilde Weil 


Agnes Repplier, Essayist 


BY MILDRED ADAMS 


HE lives behind the brick 
wall of a demure Philadel- 
phia house, a house with the 
brass knob and _ white 
marble steps of Southern 

tradition, a house that for many years 
has stood quietly on a street built long 
before crowding autos. Her front room 
is panelled with books and memories, and 
guarded by the deity most proper to that 
home, “the fireside sphinx.” 

Agnes Repplier’s book of that delect- 
able title established the cat firmly in the 
best circles of American literature. Dig- 
nified and understanding, shot through 
with friendliness and her inimitable 

umor, it gave cat lovers a new respect 
for their pets, and explained them with 
gentle firmness to scoffing skeptics. Ten 


years later she raised pussy’s pedestal a 
notch higher with another volume; this 
time it was an anthology of verse and 
prose from most distinguished sources, 
which would have made even an alley 
cat haughty if reading had been included 
in his wandering education. 

Yet today Agnes Repplier has no cat. 
“They are free, you know,” her eyes 
laughed. “They leave, and then they 
come back, at will.” 

That tolerance is one of the charac- 
teristics which have made her books be- 
loved for forty years. It is compounded 
of a true love of liberty, and a sturdy 
refusal to order any particular brand of 
liberty for other people. 

Her eyes are at once keen and 
friendly, her voice incisive, her face 


under its alert gray hair is interested and 
mobile. She sat erect in the soft tweeds 
of a cold summer morning, talking of 
books and people and a life that she said 
had “very little in it except reading and 
writing.” 

That writing has made her one of the 
most famous essayists in America. She 
has published thirteen volumes of essays, 
two anthologies, the history of Philadel- 
phia, the biography of a great Philadel- 
phia surgeon, the “Fireside Sphinx,’’ and 
the story of her school life in “Our Con- 
vent Days.” In addition to her read- 
ing friends, whom she numbers by the 
thousands, she has as many more who 
have listened to her lectures before clubs, 
Chautauquas, and colleges. She has been 
the honored speaker at women’s col- 
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leges all over the country, and Yale 
University and the University of Penn- 
sylvania have given her the degree of 
Doctor of Letters. 

The record of her childhood ought to 
bring comfort to mothers of “backward” 
children. For this famous essayist, de- 
lightful scholar and master of prose did 
not learn to read until she was ten years 
old. 

“I never have been able to deal with 
abstractions,” she confessed. “I couldn’t 
learn the alphabet, indeed 1 doubt if I 
ever did learn it. My most vivid mem- 
ory is of suffering over a small book 
called by its ironic author ‘Reading 
Without Tears.’ Unfortunately my 
older sister had learned to read when 
she was five, and as a matter of course 
my mother expected me to do the same 
thing.” 

Arithmetic, another abstraction, never 
did lose its terrors, and at the age of fif- 
teen she formally resigned from it. Even 
music, which she loves, delights her not 
because of its own content, but because 
it stimulates her imagination. 


Her Early Southern Career 


She was born in Philadelphia shortly 
before the beginning of the Civil War. 
Her mother was a Maryland woman, 
whose sympathies were naturally with 
the South, and although her father was 
a Northerner her childish memories 
were of Southern things. It might al- 
most be said that her career as a public 
speaker grew out of her Southern sym- 
pathies. At the age of seven or there- 
abouts she visited with her mother in 
Baltimore, and there in the ancestral 
parlor she recited a poem called “The 
Guerillas” with so much fire and blood- 
thirsty fervor that her Southern audience 
was moved to rapturous applause. 

“Children were pushed forward much 
more in those days than they are now,” 
she smiled. “I don’t think it was good 
for them, it probably wasn’t good for 
me, but I certainly did love to recite. 
You see the fact that I couldn’t read 
forced me to develop my memory. My 
mother used to read to me, and I learned 
poetry literally by the yard.” 

That marvelous memory shows itself 
in all her essays, though Miss Repplier 
says it became blurred after she learned 
to read. All her writing is as full of 
pat allusions as a fruit cake is of 
raisins. She is one of those rare people who 
can not only quote correctly, but credit 
the quotation to its true author. This 


facility, together with her own original- 
ity of thought, gives her essays back- 
ground and authority, and a kind of 
four-square quality which is most satis- 
fying. 

Yet for all her appreciation of other 
people’s words, Miss Repplier insists on 
forming her own opinions. As a girl 
her political sympathies were Demo- 
cratic, partly because of her Southern 
heritage, partly because the principles of 
that party appealed to her. Yet in the 
high tide of Democratic enthusiasm, 
when Bryan’s silver tongue was sweep- 
ing fascinated audiences into the party 
ranks, she turned Republican. Free 
silver was to her practical mind a false 
doctrine, and not all the power of mag- 
nificent oratory, however it appealed to 
her love of words, could sway her judg- 
ment. 

She is politically-minded to a rather 
unusual degree. Governments and 
their problems interest her, and she likes 
to ferret out causes and hidden trends. 
But she prefers study and analysis to 
propaganda, and so she took no part in 
the fight for suffrage. 

The truth is that, like Kipling’s de- 
scription of her favorite pet, she “walks 
by herself.” She is in no way a 
“Joiner,” nor does she like to work with 
big groups, nor as a devoted adherent to 
causes. She has never been much of a 
clubwoman, though she numbers among 
her good friends some of the most fa- 
mous leaders of women, and her popu- 
larity with the women’s clubs of the 
country has been unquestioned since she 
and Ruth McEnery Stuart were taken 
by a prominent Philadelphian to biennial 
meetings at Denver and Louisville as 
“gifts to the Federation.” 

Her services to the reading and think- 
ing people of this country have been of 
another kind. She has watched the cur- 
rent of contemporary life, and com- 
mented on it without fear or favor. 
From her background of | scholarly 
knowledge she has called attention to 
changes, and emphasized unsuspected 
movements. Hers has been the im- 
portant role of commentator on the un- 
folding drama of American existence, 
and she has played her part with intelli- 
gence and humor, innate good taste, and 
a subtle wit that penetrates more deeply 
than its broader relatives. 

Her own enthusiasms are best re- 
vealed in the essays‘on which she has 
spent her life. “Books and Men” was 
her first volume, published in 1888, and 
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starting with this sentence, which 
should surprise folk who think that only 
1926 is modern: “As a result of the 
modern tendency to desert the broad 
beaten roads of history for the bridle- 
paths of biography and memoirs, we find 
a great many side-lights thrown upon 
matters that the historian was wont to 
treat as altogether beneath his consid- 
eration.” That tendency which was 
new in 1888 has become a habit in these 
forty years since, until bridlepaths have 
widened into highways, and sidelights 
have grown to high-powered search- 
lights. In many of her essays Miss 
Repplier herself has contributed rare 
anecdotes and delightful comments to 
this humanizing of history. 


A Friend of France 


She has always had a love for France, 
and an understanding of its problems 
and its vagaries. Her father was of 
French extraction, and she learned to 
speak French when she was a child. Her 
formal education was in the hands of 
nuns of a French convent, and that fed 
her growing love for the country. Some 
of her happiest vacations have been 
spent in France, traveling in the tree- 
bordered countryside, or living in those 
small stone villages whose life is today 
almost as it has been for hundreds of 
years. She knows France not with the 
surface acquaintance of a hurried tour- 
ist, but with the slow accumulation of 
affectionate understanding that has come 
through friendship with peasant and 
shopkeeper, priest and mayor, politician, 
diplomat and philosopher. Even before 
the United States went into the war she 
was a staunch supporter of the Allied 
cause, and her essays written during that 
time are vivid with international feeling. 

She has just given up lecturing, and 
is feeling the sense of freedom that comes 
with a deserved vacation. Curiously 
enough, she has never liked it, in spite 
of her great popularity with audiences. 
Her voice was not always to be depended 
upon, and, as all speakers know, a tour is 
definitely hard work. 

The next two years she plans to de- 
vote to writing a life of Father Mar- 
quette, discoverer of the Mississippi 
River. Beyond that she is not thinking, 
but it is perfectly evident that she is 
looking forward with joy to plunging 
into the mass of data demanded by any 
biography. She really loves to work, 
and perhaps that is the most potent 
secret of her distinguished success. 
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Current 


RANCE at present occupies 

the center of interest on the 

international stage. During 

the last month, Caillaux, as 

Finance Minister in the four- 
teenth French cabinet since the armis- 
tice, has again tried to save the franc; 
but on July 17, the Chamber refused 
to grant him the extraordinary dicta- 
torial powers he considered necessary, 
and the cabinet fell. M. Herriot, who 
led the attack against Caillaux in the 
Chamber with a brilliant gesture in be- 
half of Parliamentary rights, was then 
asked to form a government. Herriot is 
extremely unpopular with both French 
and foreign financiers, who remember 
that it was under his leadership early in 
1925 that secret inflation was resorted to 
and the records of the Bank of France 
were falsified to permit the issue of 
notes to the government in excess of the 
legal limit. His cabinet fell after having 
been in power exactly two days. In the 
meantime, the franc fell to a new low 
point of 1.9334 cents, though it rose 
again slightly (to 2.2414 cents) on July 
23. This rise may be accounted for by 
temporary trading conditions in Wall 
Street. 

Herriot’s attack on Caillaux, which 
caused the latter’s downfall, was in real- 
ity purely a political move. After the 
fall of Herriot’s own new government, 
302 Deputies (a majority of the Cham- 
ber) signed a petition asking President 
Doumergue to form a cabinet of “na- 
tional union” and pledging to it their 
support. The great popular demonstra- 
tion against Herriot that followed his 
resignation showed how deep was the 
disfavor with which the French people 
viewed the political move which made 
him for two days again Premier of 
France. 

President Doumergue then 
asked Raymond Poincaré to 
form a union cabinet and the 
former president has accepted. 

x * * 

The sharp fall of the franc 
has acted like a bomb on the 
minds of the masses of the 
French people, with the result 
that a sort of panic has ensued. 
Prices are rising and people are 
beginning to feel that they had 
€st convert their money as 
quickly as possible into goods 
which will have stable value. 

he restaurants are full, the 


In France, the franc and the 
Cabinet shift — Great Britain 
settles a debt and prolongs a 
strike — Italy submits to more 
rules—China struggles for unt- 
ty—Independence and Rubber 
to the fore in the Philippines— 
Our World Court terms go 
begging—A threat of war rises 

in Poland 


shops are doing a record business, there 
is no unemployment, and on the sur- 
face, French industry and business seem 
to be booming. However, as experience 
in other countries that have gone through 
inflation shows, this is in reality a most 
unsound condition. Capital is leaving 
France for high exchange countries, just 
as it left Germany during the inflation 
period. Altogether history seems to be 
repeating itself. 

Economists and financiers, both in 
France and abroad, generally agree that 
two fundamental measures are essential 
to save the franc: ‘ 

1. The devaluation of the franc at 
approximately its present average ex- 
change value (between two and three 
cents). This would ruthlessly disillu- 
sion the millions of Frenchmen who still 
think of it in terms of its pre-war value. 

2. A readjustment of the fiscal system 
so as actually to balance the budget on 
the basis of a stabilized franc. 

If the franc is allowed to continue on 
its present downward course—it has lost 
more than a third of its value in three 
weeks—the bulk of the French internal 
debt would of course be automatically 
wiped out. The same thing happened in 
Germany with the fall of the mark. 


In again, out again, has been the sad recent story of 


the premiership in France 


Events 


The establishment and maintenance of a 
balanced budget and the creation of a 
new stable currency would then be pos- 
sible just as it has been in Germany. 
But in France, it would involve the 
sacrifice of the interests of the politically 
weak middle class in the interest of the 
politically powerful moneyed classes and 
the peasants. 


The Funding of the Anglo-French Debt 
EFORE his fall, M. Caillaux, the 


“financial wizard” of France, com- 
pleted negotiations begun almost a year 
ago for funding the Anglo-French debt. 
The agreement provides for the payment 
of the total amount (£775,000,000) 
over a period of sixty-two years and 
fixes the annual payments. 

The settlement is considered in France 
to be a very favorable one because of 
various features: 

1. The so-called safeguard and trans- 
fer clauses, which the United States re- 
fused to incorporate in the Mellon- 
Berenger agreement, are included. By 
these, the amounts of the annual pay- 
ments are open to revision in the event 
of German default in reparation pay- 
ments to France or in case the exchange 
value of the franc is adversely affected 
by the transfer of funds to Britain. 

2. The British government agrees 
that it will not pass over its claims to 
private citizens, thus changing the form 
of the debt from a public to a commer- 
cial obligation. This privilege is al- 
lowed the United States, according to 
the terms of the American agreement, 
and is an errangement to which French 
public opinion is unanimously opposed. 

The French government is anxious to 
use the more favorable terms of the 
British settlement to secure a modifica- 
tion of the agreement with the United 
States. Secretary Mellon, who 
has just sailed for Europe, is- 
sued a statement before his de- 
parture saying that the Franco- 
American agreement is more 
favorable to the French than 
the Anglo-French settlement. 
However, the French do not 
share this opinion. To them the 
safeguard and transfer clauses 
not included in the American 
settlement seem more important 
than the placing of the total 
amount of the debt at a com- 
paratively low figure. Doubt- 
less some arrangement will be 
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made, but in the meantime the United 
States is rather uselessly earning the 
reputation of a Shylock abroad. 


The Coal Strike Continues 


HE British coal strike continues 
with approximately a _ million 
miners on strike and all the misery at- 
tendant upon living on meagre union 
doles. Prime Minister Baldwin, whose 
prestige was greatly strengthened by his 
handling of the general strike, has lost 
enormously in popularity because of his 
coal legislation, raising the working 
hours in the industry from seven to 
eight. The bill in reality does noth- 
ing to solve the problems confronting 
Britain’s basic industry. Official inves- 
tigations have disclosed serious disorgani- 
zation of the industry, but no funda- 
mental steps 
have been 
taken to deal 
with this sit- 
uation. The 
convic- 
tion that the 
miners were 
being called 
upon to suf- 
fer for the 
appalling ne- 
glect of the 
employ- 
ers and the 
ineptitude of the Government has not 
been lessened by the new coal legislation. 
But the most serious disease of the 
coal industry is international. Over- 
production and under-consumption of 
coal is really the common source of the 
trouble. European consumption of man- 
ufactured goods does not as yet approxi- 
mate pre-war amounts and simultane- 
ously with the resultant contraction of 
the coal market, there has been an ex- 
pansion of coal production in countries 
that before the war imported coal. 


The World Court Members Consider 
Our Terms 


HEN on January 27, the United 
States Senate voted to adhere to 

the World Court with certain reserva- 
tions which, if accepted by the forty- 
eight nations who had already joined the 
Court, would very materially alter its 
work, there was a great to-do about 
American cooperation in international 
affairs. At the time, no inquiries were 
made as to the acceptability of the Sen- 
ate’s reservations to the other signatories 
of the Court. These forty-eight nations 
then decided that the simplest way in 
which to discuss and deal with the 
American reservations was through a 
conference to be held September 1, 1926, 
in Geneva. The United States was in- 
vited to this conference but declined the 
invitation, preferring to deal individual- 
ly with the forty-eight nations concerned. 
Our State Department has to date 








The Lords hand the miners another hour of work 






(July 23) received acceptance of our 
reservations from only three countries— 
Cuba, Greece and Liberia. Mere ac- 
knowledgments have been received from 
nineteen countries while six others have 
responded that they are reserving their 
answers pending the Geneva discussions. 
These include Austria, Norway, Alba- 
nia, Finland, Roumania and Jugoslavia. 
The other signatories have not answered 
as yet. 

In the meantime it has become more 
and more evident that the fifth American 
reservation will not be acceptable to the 
signatories. This reservation reads as 
follows: 

“The Court shall not render any ad- 
visory opinion, except publicly after due 
notice to all states adhering to the Court 
and to all interested states and after 


public _ hear- 
ing or oppor- 
tunity for 
hearing giv- 
en to any 
state con- 
cerned; nor 


shall it with- 
out the con- 
sent of the 
U nated 
States enter- 
tain any re- 
quest for an 
advisory 
opinion touching any dispute or question 
in which the United States has or claims 
an interest.” 

Acceptance of this reservation, it is 
felt in responsible circles abroad, would 
very seriously curtail the Court’s power 
to render advisory opinions, a function 
that has proved immensely valuable in 
furthering international cooperation. 


Jeremiah Smith’s Generosit 
y 


T the June meeting of the Council 

of the League of Nations (the 
fortieth session), it was voted to release 
Hungary’s finances from League control 
except as regards revenue services. This 
action ends the stewardship of the 
League’s High Commissioner for Hun- 
gary, Jeremiah Smith, Jr., and marks the 
successful termination of a very difficult 
task undertaken by the League. In two 
years, the genial, unassuming Boston 
lawyer has succeeded in bringing order 
out of the chaos of Hungarian finances, 
stabilized the currency and started Hun- 
gary well on the road to sound recon- 
struction. And after having won the 
admiration and respect of the entire 
Hungarian people by his unfailing hu- 
mor and unremitting hard work on their 
behalf, Mr. Smith firmly refused all 
monetary compensation and modestly re- 
turned to Boston. The $60,000 which 
Mr. Smith refused to accept in return 
for his services has been appropriated 
by the Hungarian government for a 
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scholarship fund to send students to the 
United States to study. 






Mussolini Does Some More Proclaim- 
ing 






N Italy, Mussolini promulgated early 

in July a long list of economic re- 
forms. Italy is faced with a surplus 
population, a shortage of raw materials, 
an unfavorable trade balance and a weak 
exchange. Miussolini’s solution of these 
problems ruthlessly violates the tenets of 
individual liberty cherished by democra- 
cies and will doubtless test to the full 
Fascism’s hold on the people. The re- 
forms include: 

Substitution of the nine-hour for the 
eight-hour working day. 

Elimination of luxuries. 

Reduction in the cost of living for 
workers and expansion of industrial out- 
put. 

More effective utilization of natural 
resources and reduction of prices. 

Prohibition of new bars, cafés and 
cabarets, and a curfew at ten o'clock on 
tea, coffee and soft drinks, as well as 
stronger beverages. 

Prohibition of all “luxury” buildings, 
i.e., private houses and villas. Construc- 
tion is to be limited to cheap houses for 
workers, peasants and the middle bour- 
geoisie, and public buildings. 

The dilution of gasoline, all of which 
is imported, by native alcohol or wine is 
permitted. 

The suppression of “journals of opin- 
ion” and the reduction of all newspapers 
to not more than six pages. 

In order to check the fall of the lira 
and to secure a favorable balance of 
trade, Il Duce has recently inaugurated 
a “National Institute of Exportation.” 
The purpose of this Institute is to co- 
ordinate all the services of the nation 
that contribute to the export of Italian 
goods in a national campaign to improve 
the trade balance. 









































The Baffling Problem of China 


HE already confused situation in & 
China has become more and more & 
baffling. The old method of dealing © 
with China as a unified nation has col- 
lapsed. Even the paper government of 
Dr. W. W. Yen, Regency Premiers and 
Acting Ministers of Foreign Affairs in © 
Peking, have resigned in quick succes 
sion. The great territory of China 
shows every sign of breaking up into 
smaller regional units. It has been with 
the so-called national government at 
Peking that the Powers have carried on 
their negotiations, though in_ reality 
there has been for years no such thing 
as a government representative of all 
China. But the Peking government of- 
ficially recognized by the Powers fell 
some months ago; and even Yen during 
his brief term, was not apparently ac- 
corded official recognition. 
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In the Yangtze delta region, a new 
strong man has appeared in the person 
of General Sun Chuan-fang, who early 
in June announced that the five prov- 
inces of Kiangsu, Chekiang, Anhwei, 
Kiangsi and Fukien, which he controls, 
now constitute an independent state. 
These five provinces with a population 
of more than one hundred millions, are 
among the richest in China. Therefore, 
this development may have far-reaching 
repercussions. 

The Customs Conference between 
China and the Powers has evidently been 
adjourned for an indefinite recess. The 
resolution of adjournment states that 
“the foreign delegates express their 
unanimous and earnest desire to proceed 
with the conference work at the earliest 
possible moment when the Chinese dele- 
gates are in a position to resume discus- 
sions.’ ‘Thus the reason for postpone- 
ment is represented as the absence of any 
Chinese delegates with whom to negoti- 
ate. 

On the other hand, it must be remem- 
bered that among the Powers there are 
many fundamental differences of opinion 
and conflicting interests. It is felt in 
many circles that the apparent failure of 
the Customs Conference is owing to 
Japan’s dilatory tactics and her opposi- 
tion to America’s constant endeavor to 
permit China to levy the surtaxes agreed 
to at the Washington Conference. In 
Tokio, a mild political storm broke upon 





Mussolini fixes up a curfew and other 
imperatives 


the announcement of adjournment and 
the opposition leaders are demanding 
that Japan clear herself of this charge of 
sabotaging the conference. 

What method of dealing with China 
will the Powers adopt? It is a difficult 
and an intensely crucial question of for- 
eign policy. China’s awakening nation- 
alism demands that she be recognized as 
4 national entity, but the facts of her in- 
ternal political situation show that she 
ls anything but a political unit. 


Philippine Independence and Philippine 
Rubber Under Discussion 


OLONEL Carmi Thompson, who 

was recently appointed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge to make a study of 
the Philippines, has reached Manila. 
Upon his arrival he announced that he 
“will digest all the published data, talk 
with everybody who can give informa- 
tion, and visit various parts of the Archi- 
pelago for local atmosphere.’ He went 
on to promise that his report to the 
President would then “contain positive, 
constructive recommendations regarding 
the future of the Philippines.” It re- 
mains to be seen how far he will live 
up to his ambitious promises. 

The question of rubber, particularly 
pressing at present, seems to be occupy- 
ing a good deal of Colonel Thompson’s 
attention. General Wood, in his Annu- 
al Message to the Philippine Legislature, 
and Colonel Thompson, in an address 
to the same body, have urged the open- 
ing of vast rubber fields in the Islands. 
In order to do this, the Philippine land 
laws must be revised in such a way as 
to permit the development of large rub- 
ber plantations under American capital 
and the consequent breaking of the pres- 
ent British rubber monopoly. 

The greatly vexed problem of inde- 
pendence for the Islands is closely bound 
up with the rubber question; for as long 
as there is a possibility of separation of 
the Islands from the United States, 
American capital will not be available 
for developing their immense rubber pos- 
sibilities. Manuel Quezon, President of 
the Philippine Senate, has intimated that 
the Filipinos will cooperate with Ameri- 
can desires regarding rubber if adequate 
safeguards are assured. But as a wel- 
come to Colonel Thompson, the Philip- 
pine Legislature passed its twentieth an- 
nual Independence Resolution. This 
year it requests Colonel Thompson to 
“convey to the President of the United 
States the constant and intense desire of 
the Filipino people for immediate, abso- 
lute and complete independence.” 

On the other hand, General Aguinal- 
do, of Spanish War fame, has aroused 
the antagonism of the independence lead- 
ers by outspokenly asserting that the Fili- 
pinos are not yet ready for independence 
and by urging cooperation with the 
American Government. 

Another major issue in the Islands is 
the status of the Moro Islands, where 
the best opportunities for rubber planta- 
tions exist. The Moros are said to favor 
separation from the Insular Government 
and direct administration under the 
United States, which is, of course, vigor- 
ously opposed by Filipino independence 
leaders. 

The United States Government is en- 
deavoring to strengthen the position of 
the Governor-General of the Philippines 
by a bill (the Bacon Bill) introduced 
into our Congress to divert approximate- 
ly $755,000 annually to the disposi- 
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This bill 


tion of the Governor-General. 
is supported by the Administration on 
the ground that it would enable the 
Governor-General to build up an effi- 
cient civilian administrative force and 
lessen the possibility of a hostile Filipino 


“machine.” The Filipino independence 
leaders are bitterly opposed to any such 
measure. 

Colonel Thompson’s mission has re- 





Is it true that the Moros do not share the Fili- 
pino feeling for independence? 


cently been expanded to include a re- 
port on means of improving the insular 
administration. In view of the severe 
attacks from both Filipino and American 
quarters, which have been levelled 
against Governor-General Wood, this 
may lead to great changes. 


Poland and Lithuania 
HE neighbors of Poland are 


alarmed at the rumors of Polish 
plans for an adventure against Lithu- 
ania. The usual summer leave of all 
Polish divisions on the Lithuanian fron- 
tier has been cancelled and the number 
of troops considerably increased.  Pil- 
sudski newspapers continue their cam- 
paign of publishing alarming reports of 
conditions on the Lithuanian and Rus- 
sian frontiers, although Warsaw has offi- 
cially denied that Poland entertains war 
aims or contemplates aggression against 
her neighbors. It is generally believed, 
however, that the Polish military party 
wishs to distract the country’s attention 
from the economic and political chaos 
created by the Pilsudski administration 
by means of a jingo adventure against 
Lithuania. 

The bill as finally introduced into the 
Polish Diet for reform of the constitu- 
tion comprises measures that are only a 
shadow of what the Government orig- 
inally demanded. However, if, as seems 
probable, the bill is passed, the President 
will be permitted to dissolve the Diet 
peremptorily, though only once upon 
the same issue, and government by de- 
cree during the recess of the Diet will 
be permitted only when the Diet passes 
a bill specifying the purposes and limits 
of such decrees. 

MivprepD S. WERTHEIMER. 

July 25, 1926. 
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T is onc cf the tragedies as well as 

one of the chief sources of interest 
of our intensely interesting life that 
one of the few constant things 
about it is change. Neither we 
ourselves, nor the clothes we wear, nor 
the houses we live in, nor the thoughts 
we think, arc the same today as they 
were yesterday, or as they will be to- 
morrow. In every town in this country 
today some woma‘i is issuing her gal- 
lant defiance to Time. “I at least shall 
not change,” she declares. “I shall stay in 
the home and run it the way my mother 
ran hers.” Yet at the very moment that 
she talks of staying in the home, that 
home of her mother’s is picking itself 
up piecemeal and walking away. She 
can stay in her home, yes, if someone 
who goes out of it to work wants to 
spend enough money to keep her there; 
but she cannot stay in the home of her 
grandmother, or even in the home of 
her mother, because neither of them is 
any longer in existence. Every woman, 
therefore, and not only those who take 
up with newfangled things and get 
themselves called “modern,” is interested 
in what is happening to the home. 


Job vs. Home 

As the factory system developed, as 
textile mills and bleacheries and canning 
factories and. bakeries and the “dress 
goods industries’ followed on each 
other’s heels, women’s traditional activi- 
ties were taken from them, and in pro- 
portion as these activities dwindled 
more and more women looked wistfully 
to a job outside the home. More and 
more chose the job, and lived partially 
maimed lives because in choosing it they 
sacrificed the opportunity to be mothers 
and lovers. For the last thirty years 
the magazines have been full of doleful 
stories about misguided women who 
thought the joys of a job could com- 
pare with the joys of motherhood or an 
inspiring love. But an even greater 
number than the misguided ones who 
chose the job chose the home. And 
even more doleful stories could be writ- 
ten about their sufferings and renuncia- 
tions. These often caused serious 
physical and mental disorders, a vitally 
important phase of the problem. 

Woman was confronted with a choice 
which she had not had to make before 
the Industrial Revolution, and which 
therefore cannot correctly be said to have 
anything to do with her sex. It was 





Every Woman’s Home 


By ALICE BEAL PARSONS 





created by changing industrial condi- 
tions. And other industrial changes 
might conceivably land man in some 
equally difficult dilemma. In fact, the 
migratory and seasonal male workers, of 
whom there are normally about 3,000,- 
000 in the United States, find them- 
selves in just such a dilemma today. It 
is not woman’s fault that she must make 
this choice, but choose she must. 

Every choice whatever involves giving 
something up, and life presents us with 
choices at every step. If we choose the 
right road we cannot take the left, 
though unimaginable blisses may lie 
along it. Nor can we solve the diff- 
culty by refusing to take either. For 
in refusing to take either we are in fact 
choosing to go without the experiences 
they offer. The woman who says she 
will not change, that she will run her 
home in the way her mother ran hers, 
is simply shutting her eyes to the road 
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Alice Beal Parsons 


In the June CuitizeEN Zephine 
Humphrey wrote her impressions upon 
reading her first book on the “woman 
question.” The book was Alice Beal 
Parsons’s very interesting “Woman's 
Dilemma.” Mrs. Parsons felt that Miss 
Humphrey had unintentionally misrepre- 
sented her opinions in several particu- 
lars, but instead of answering the points 
in detail she has consented to write 
the article herewith, answering Miss 
Humphrey incidentally. 
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she travels. A serious mistake, since an 
open-eyed intelligent choice is less likely 
to involve large sacrifices than a blind- 
fold one. As we contemplate this par- 
ticular difficulty we find, in fact, that the 
dilemma is due to our having walked 
along a new road blindfold. For al- 
though it is painfully true that it is a 
calamity to have a job and not a home, 
and that to have a home and not a job 
is equally tragic, and although as both 
jobs and homes are at present con- 
stituted only a particularly healthy or 
brilliant or fortunately situated woman 
can have both, the present methods of 
conducting the mechanics of the home 
can be so changed as to make both pos- 
sible without sacrificing any of the 
home’s most valuable qualities. 


What Is A Home? 


Some sort of a dwelling, or a part of 
a dwelling, that is the peculiar abiding 
place of an individual, a family or a 
tribe, is called a home. The qualities 
that make it a home are apparently not 
affected by the materials of which it is 
made, or by its size or its shape, since 
all materials and sizes and shapes have 
gone at one time or another to the mak- 
ing of homes; they are not altered by 
the sort of activity with which its in- 
habitants occupy themselves when they 
are within its walls, since every sort of 
varying activity has taken place there. 
It is not even so-called because it is a 
place where people seek shelter, where 
they eat and sleep and love and die and 
pring babies into the world, for although 
these are major functions they can all be 
performed quite comfortably in other 
places. Babies are increasingly “brought 
into the world” in hospitals. Increas- 
ingly people go to hospitals to die, be- 
cause they can do it more comfortably 
there. All the working world eats its 
noon meal out, and a great number of 
people eat other meals out. Love is not 
confined to the home, though it has 
reached one of its most beautiful mani- 
festations there. Shelter and defense 
could be equally well served by public 
buildings. But is this to say that the 
home is no longer necessary? On the 
contrary, I think there was never a time 
in the history of the world when it was 
more urgently needed. 

The increase of knowledge has given 
us a stupendously vast and abstract 
world, a mad planet madly whirling 

(Continued on page 39) 
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At the left, Washington's house and stable when Philadelphia was the seat of Government 


The Little Street of ’76 


OT even a blistering July 

sun could melt the charm 

of Old Philadelphia’s High 

Street, set up magically in 

the midst of the Sesqui- 
Centennial grounds. Quaint old street 
lamps and hitching-posts, humpy brick 
pavements, sleepy whitewashed fences 
enclosing diminutive gardens, the 
brass knockers and Doric door- 
ways of Penn’s little green town 
—to have stumbled upon 
this is to have rubbed Alad- 
din’s lamp. 

The happy idea of re- 
creating a bit of “High” 
Street, the “Market” Street 
of °76, came from the Wom- 
an’s Board of the Philadel- 
phia Exposition, where the 
hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of 
Independence is being cele- 
brated. Twenty replicas of 
twenty Revolutionary houses 
make up the High Street, 
and occupying each as hostess 
Is a group of women of 1926 
who inherit some of ‘ the 
ideals of that past and blend 
with them the spirit, the ac- 
tivities, the ideals of today. 

The little street is a pattern 


BY DOROTHY BUDD 


of the old interwoven with the new. 


Nor is it an exact slice of High Street. 
Some of the houses chosen for reproduc- 


Looking toward the Market House on old Philadelphia’s High 
street—re-created by the Woman’s Board of the Sesqui-Cen- 


tennial Exposition 


tion were in other parts of the town; 
few were in the actual position they now 
occupy. The whole, however, with its 
wilful mixture of centuries and _loca- 
tions, evokes a witching personality. 
At the lower corner, the Friends’ 
Meeting House, a simple, one-story 
brick building, with its open door and 
cool, dim interior, draws one irre- 
sistibly away from the general tu- 
mult of the Exposition, just as it 
attracted a certain Ben Frank- 
lin one hot July day, as he 
munched_ his’ mernorable 
roll. And the very peace 
that Franklin found is there 
for the weary sightseer. The 
meeting-room, a large, green- 
tinted oblong box, filled with 
rude benches, seems alive 
with visions of drab-coated 
men and elderly women in 
gowns of gray, fathoms deep 
in prayer and meditation. It 
is the beginning of the 
street’s spell. 

Everything is touched by 
it. Next door, the First 
Brick House, built in 1683 
and rented for a sum “pro- 
digious high” —$350 a year— 
vividly recalls the days when 
- (Continued on page 35) 
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One Cost of Cotton 


BY FRANCES BRADLEY 


The story of a little girl who 
wanted an education and a father 
who needed one 


ALL, I reckon that de- 
pen’s on how yo’ look 
at it. Thar’s schoolin’ 
an’ schoolin’, like thar’s 
farmin’ an’ farmin’, or 
any other callin’. Mebbe you ‘uns kin 
fit yo’ business to yo’ schools but we ’uns 
has to shape our schools to suit our work, 
’specially-ef we makes cotton. Cotton is 
a crap what knows no examinations or 
commencements. Hit ‘lows no vaca- 
tions ‘cept a few weeks in June while 
the bolls is fillin’ an’ again after Christ- 
mas when the groun’ is dryin’ out ready 
fer spring plowin’. Them’s our times 
fer school,” with an air of finality. 
And Ezry McNeil extracted from his 
jeans a treasured splinter of glass and 
painstakingly polished an imaginary 
roughness from the dogwood shuttle he 
was making for his wife’s loom. “At 
that,” he resumed, “winter schools is 
mighty onsartain. Hit’s rain, rain, day 
in an’ day out. Half the time the log 
is washed away an’ the chillen caint git 
acrost the creek.” 

“Time was,” he continued, “when we 
had han’s in the fiel’ but no schools to 





speak on fer our chillen. Now we has 
schools, leastways we pays school taxes, 
but our chillen is in the fiel’. I'll be 
right proud when the niggers gits 
enough of that New York or St Louis or 
wherever they've gone, an’ come back 
ter the plantation whar they belongs. 
Mebbe then the white chillen kin git a 
little eddication as well as the coons.” 
With a.copious but unerring splash at 
the wood box, Mr. McNeil dragged his 
splint-bottomed chair beyond the stove, 
and made way for Mis’ Jemison to 
squeeze past the kegs of nails, barrels of 
oil and sorghum, piles of meat and sacks 
of shorts on the far side of the store. 
“Yo’ see,” he argued, “ef a man is 
lumberin’ or minin’ or is off on public 
works, he kin come an’ go when he takes 
a notion. But ef he makes cotton, he 
makes cotton, an’ he’s gotter come an’ 
go when the crap says so. Hit takes the 
bes’ he kin do, him an’ his wife an’ 
chillen, school or no school. I tell yo’ 
now, down in this country cotton is king 
an’ we all does his biddin’. Fust off the 
seed must be drapped in the light of the 
fust warm moon. The man what don’t 
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“She mought ’a’ been right 
when she said she could make 
her l’arnin’ worth mo’ to me 
than all the cotton she could 
pick.” 


git a early start, mought as well turn his 
crap over to the boll weevils for they'll 
sho’ git it. Then, time hits two or three 
inches high, comes choppin’, an’ time yo’ 
gits through choppin’ yo’ gotter do it all 
over again. 

“Of co’se choppin’ is no men’s work, 
Hit lames ’em up something turrible. 
Hit’s better suited to women an’ chillen. 
They’re more keerful like of the young 
plants which is powerful tender an’ easy 
broke. I makes it easy fer ’em by sawin’ 
off the hoe han’les to suit ther size. 
Pickin’ is the same, only wus. A man 
is plumb wo’ out arter two days bendin’ 
an’ stoopin’ over the blame stuff. But 
Junior an’ me, we drives roun’ the aige 
of the fiel’, fills the wagon from the 
pokes an’ sheets of cotton, gits it ginned 
and hauls it to market. 

“T’ll say my wife an’ chillen keeps us 
humpin’. Even the little ones kin hol’ 
ther own, slippin’ through an’ between 
the rows, spry as chipmunks. Any two 
of ’em_ kin fill a poke quick as ther 
mammy kin. An’ as fer Ruby, wall, 
she was the pickinest one of the bunch 
till she got overhet two ye’r ago come 
next pickin’ time. The patch don’ look 
natu’al without that kid, an’ I sho’ hope 
she comes aroun’ soon on this new medi- 
cine. She’s took seven bottle at a dollar 
a bottle,” and a subdued but juicy ex- 
pression of sympathy went the rounds of 
his hearers. 

“What’s the matter of her?” he re- 
peated. “Wall, stranger, I wish I 
knowed. She’s allus been the peartest 
of my chillen. From the time she was a 
knee baby, she growed like a weed. 
Mebbe she growed too fast for her own 
good. She’s r’aly not but fo’teen, yet 
she looks to be a plumb woman. Till 
this ’fliction come, she never had a sick 
day, ’cept measles an’ flu an’ such like. 
Talk about yo’ schoolin’. That’s the 
chile what fair eat it up. She got right 
feisty at me for not lettin’ her finish 
fractions an’ g’ogaphy befo’ puttin’ her 
in the fiel’, But Lawd, women is all 
the same. Hit’s mo’ an’ mo’ all the 
time whether hit’s l’arnin’ or what not. 
Junior goes about his business without 
half the schoolin’ Ruby had. Of co’se 
her teacher was a heap to blame. She 
was proud of her fer leadin’ the class an’ 
plumb forgot that school is the place fer 
(Continued on page 38) 
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“The Marriage Mess”— 


Why Make It Worse? 


BY JAMES P. GREGORY 


A lawyer tells why he opposes a uniform marriage and divorce law 


NY practical plan for bring- 
ing about uniform or even 
approximately uniform mar- 
riage and divorce laws 
necessarily involves an 

amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

In the seven years, 1913-1920, we 
adopted more amendments than in the 
hundred and nine preceding years—a 
situation that most forcibly admonishes 
us to pause and meditate before chang- 
ing its provisions further. Numerous or 
frequent amendments to the Federal 
Constitution necessarily destroy much of 
its virtue as a stabilizing influence in 
our complicated system of laws. They 
make the future, into which great plans 
for great enterprises must necessarily be 
projected, uncertain and forbidding. 


A Composite Would Be Bad 


Though many unfortunate defects exist 
under the present system and countless 
abuses are practised, there is no assurance 
that a new law, passed by Congress 
under the proposed amendment, would 
correct more abuses than it would create, 
or that those created would be less seri- 
ous than those corrected. Conceding 
that it would be the product of abler 
legislators than we usually have in the 
several states, no one can conceive of a 
bill so vitally affecting the homes and 
families of the nation being other than 
a composite of the thought and senti- 
ment of forty-eight different states, 
reached after compromises and conces- 
sions without number. Instead of 
springing from the convictions, meeting 
the views and commanding the sympathy, 
respect and support of the citizenship 
of the several states, such a law would 
necessarily arouse bitter hostility and 
deep resentment wherever it conflicted 
with vital provisions of the existing 
laws. 

Without such support efficient ad- 
Ministration of the law is impossible. 

In the nature of the case, national 
legislators can not be as sensitive to the 
wishes or.as responsive to the appeals or 
needs of their individual constituents as 
are our state representatives. That 
there are vital and fundamental differ- 
ences of sentiment and conviction be- 


tween the people of different sections 
upon the subjects of both marriage and 
divorce admits of no sort of doubt. And 
those who have a faint conception of the 
value’ of state sovereignty and fair 
knowledge of the purpose of our Federal 
Government would desperately resist 
the surrender of such important, dis- 
tinctively local governmental powers. 

The very diversity of present state 
laws is an unanswerable argument to 
any reason for forcing upon the people 
of forty-eight sovereign states, in a mat- 
ter of purely domestic policy, a com- 
posite of heterogeneous theories, 
numberless concessions and compromises, 
necessarily embraced in any act Con- 
gress could possibly pass. 





Forty-nine different marriage and 
divorce laws—are they an argu- 
ment for, or against, a uniform 
marriage and divorce law? 

Judge Gregory says against. 
The General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, and other women’s or- 
ganizations, disagree with him. 
The case for a uniform law, ar- 
gued by Mrs. Edward Franklin 
White, under the title “The Mar- 
riage Mess,” was published some 
time ago in the C1T1IzEN. Here is 
the opposition, from the point of 
view of state’s rights, kindly sup- 
plied by Judge Gregory, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Judge Gregory 
adds to his legal authority the 
values of civic interest and service. 
The C1TIzEN, not in complete 
agreement, welcomes his opinion. 
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The controlling purpose in the estab- 
lishment of the Federal Constitution 
and Government was to provide a com- 
mon governmental agency which could 
more efficiently discharge certain gov- 
ernmental functions than the states 
could do separately. To the Federal 
Government was given power to coin 
money and regulate its value, provide 
for the common defense, regulate mails, 
interstate commerce, foreign relations 
and so on. The wisdom of such delega- 
tion of powers has been demonstrated 
beyond the possibility of all rational 


doubt. But to employ the Constitution 
as a means for one community to force 
its will upon another in matters of dis- 
tinctively local concern would involve a 
radical departure from its chief aims. 
That grave evils exist under present 
laws admits of no doubt, but that they 
exist rather by reason of the weakness or 
perversity of individuals abusing the law 
than by reason of any condition that the 
wisest law could, or would, remedy is 
equally certain. By all means let the 
whole country address itself to the prob- 
lem of remedying the great abuses now 
existing, let it appeal to the consciences 
and judgment of all citizens, let it give 
the best of counsel and coéperation to 
every state legislature for the improve- 
ment of its laws. But, if our object be 
the betterment of existing conditions, let 
us, when we touch the home and family, 
speak in a voice of friendly counsel and 
not in words of austere command. Let 
our campaign be one of friendly codpera- 
tion, not one of meddlesome force. The 
one policy may accomplish much good. 
The other is certain to cause great harm. 


The Serious Question of Mixed Mar- 


riages 


One irreconcilable difference of 
opinion honestly entertained by over- 
whelming majorities in different sections 
of our vast country would alone afford 
a sufficient reason against an absolutely 
uniform law on this subject. The prac- 
tice of miscegenation has in it the 
smoldering embers of the Civil War and 
all the bitter antagonisms of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment period. Good 
Americans do not wish these embers 
fanned into flame, as they would be if 
arbitrarily there should be forced upon 
the people of the South the legalizing of 
marriage between the white and colored 
races. Our country is far too vast in 
area and its people too varied in habits, 
ideals and environment for one law- 
making body to know all their needs 
adequately or administer to them prop- 
erly. 

If it be asked how can we meet the 
serious evils of marriages legal in one 
state and not in another, or of children 
legitimate in one and not in another, the 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Editorially Speaking 


Low Tide on Disarmament 
T HE two points of chief interest in the problem 


of world peace are not giving much definite news 

to the public just now. First, how shall the 
Council of the League of Nations be constituted? The 
subsidiary questions involved in this one seemingly un- 
important query are fundamental and crucial. Brazil 
last month was reported as having resigned from the 
Council because no permanent seat was promised her. 
This month she has resigned from the League itself. 
Spain, too, has withdrawn for the same reason and, 
much like a spoiled child that cannot have its own way, 
with a flash in its eye and an “I’ll show you” air, has 
appropriated 139 millions of dollars to be spent in the 
next ten years to build up its navy, not excluding sub- 
marines, and plans to establish a factory for the making 
of gunpowder and all other kinds of ammunition (these 
things now being purchased elsewhere). Naval bases 
with forts and the usual accompaniments will be built. 
Meantime the question of reorganization of the Coun- 
cil rests. In August, preparatory to the opening of 
the League in September, discussion will be revived. 
At present no one can predict the outcome. 

The Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference is likewise at rest waiting for sub-commit- 
tees to complete their recommendations. ‘These 
sub-committees have mainly adjourned and left tasks 
with smaller committees to be carried out. All the 
discussion seems to center around technical questions 
upon which the technicians disagree. The separation 
of the problem into reduction of land forces and of 
naval forces; what shall be the standard of measuring 
land forces, and of estimating naval forces; what are 
armaments—these have been the big questions. France 
and Italy defeated the United States and England on 
the proposition that the tonnage of ships by classes 
should be the basis of comparing naval strength. As 
this was the basis proposed by the Washington Con- 
ference and accepted by all the signatories to the pacts 
including France and Italy, this decision, while settling 
a point temporarily, brings fresh confusion to the dis- 
cussion. 

In fact, Europe is not in the mood for disarmament 
and filibusters for time and advantage. The govern- 
ments of Poland, Spain, Portugal and Italy are in the 
hands of dictators all seeking more preparedness, not 
less, and France, while celebrating her final victories 
in Morocco, is still at war with the Druses in Syria, 
and the world is not particularly sympathetic, especially 
as she holds the mandate for Syria. 

** *# @ @ 

While one arm of the chief nations of the world 1s 
striving through the League of Nations to find a way 
to perennial peace, another arm of these same nations 
is building stiff preparation for war. Italy, according 
to Current History (July), will have 1,600 air and 
sea planes by the end of the year, when she will be the 
second air power in the world, ranking next after 
France with her 5,500 machines. She is evidently 
keeping up with France. Not long since an inquiry 
was made in the British Parliament: ‘““Whom has France 
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in mind as an enemy against which to defend herself 
in the rapid building of airplanes if it is not 
England?” So England prepared for more airplanes. 
The United States War Department presented a bill 
to Congress which was passed : 

“To provide more effectively for the national de- 
fense by increasing the efficiency of the Air Corps 
and other purposes.” The old competition in forts, 
arsenals and cannon goes on blithely, but is transferred 
to the air. These facts are filling anxious minds with 
the same old fear and suspicion, and they make men 
hesitate to reduce armaments or take bold steps toward 
peace. 

If these two arms of nations would sit down together 
and talk things over, the human race would appear 
less ridiculous than it does—CARRIE CHAPMAN CatTT. 


BIBS 


Oregon’s Way With the Primary 
H's is the average voter going to be informed 


about the qualifications of the candidates with- 
out enormous expenditures such as those in 
Pennsylvania ? 

The answer has been found by some of the West- 
ern states, notably Oregon, in an official campaign 
pamphlet sent out by the state to every registered 
voter. Each candidate is allowed an equal amount of 
space, for which he pays a small sum, in which to tell 
of his merits. 

In most of the states campaign literature is sent out 
both by the individual candidates and by the party or- 
ganizations, and costs huge sums of money. It is cer- 
tain that the men who pay these bills expect to get the 
money back out of the pockets of the public in some 
form or other. Of course, in a state of the size of 
New York or Pennsylvania, the cost of sending such 
a pamphlet to every registered voter would be very 
large, but even so, it would cost far less than the pres- 
ent system where voters receive several different pam- 
phlets. 

Voters have a right to hear about candidates. Why 
is it not the business of the state to furnish this infor- 


mation ? 


Exit the Fergusons 


T appears likely that “Ma” Ferguson’s days in office 
are numbered, and that the Texas tradition of giv- 
ing a governor a second term has been broken in 

the case of its first woman governor. It will be a re- 
lief. The CrtizEN was under no illusion about the 
probability that Mrs. Ferguson would be a distin- 
guished public servant. Anti-suffragist, running for her 
husband, not herself, on a confused platform, in no 
sense women’s choice, or a representative of women, 
Mrs. Ferguson was not what women hoped for as a 
pioneer in the governor’s chair. We hoped for the best 
and wished her well. The outcome has unhappily jus- 
tified all doubts. Mrs. Ferguson has hardly been gov- 
























































ernor at all, and her husband’s vicarious régime has 
not been glorious. It is a comfort to observe the quiet 
success of Governor Ross’s administration in Wyoming 
and to look forward to a future in which eminent 
women, chosen wholly on their own merits, will occupy 


high place. 
SIO 
Whose Business Is This Strike? 
. twenty-seven weeks a strike of the textile 


workers in Passaic, New Jersey, has gone on. 

In the early weeks there were startling incidents 
—brutal attacks on parading strikers by police armed 
with clubs and with tear bombs; the strikers, defiant, 
arming with gas-masks and helmets; their attempt to 
appeal to the President. Clouds of controversy over 
the strikers’ leadership, which is alleged to be Com- 
munist, have obscured the issue. One agency and an- 
other has made some sort of attempt at settlement and 
failed—very often, it has seemea, through failure to 
try hard enough. But through it all one thing has 
seemed clear, that wages are low and conditions bad. 
Whatever other considerations may enter, the fact re- 
mains that $20, $17.50 and $15 will not support a 
family. The fact remains that a situation in which 
Passaic women must work at night in the mills and at 
home in the daytime to eke out a living (“The mo 
kids you get, the more a woman’s got to work nights” ) 
is a reproach to our boasted prosperous civilization. 
The facts remain, according to observers, of dark, 
damp tenements, unfit to live in. 

Undoubtedly the Communism of the strike leaders 
has scared off some investigators. Certainly the truth 
is not all known, the rights and wrongs are not all 
assigned, the possibilities not all revealed. What is 
clear is that when women with a houseful of children 
have to work for ten hours a night, five nights a week, 
and children of fourteen work an eight-hour day, just 
to keep going, they can hardly be expected to be 
philosophical about a ten per cent wage-cut. And the 
point is, Whose business is this? 

It must be somebody’s. 

What about the organized women of New Jersey 
and neighboring states? 


STORY 
An Election Issue—Mothers 


HE failure of the Senate, before the adjourn- 

ment of Congress, to concur in the extension of 

the Sheppard-Towner bill has deeply disap- 
pointed the thousands of women who were largely 
responsible for the passage of this act to save the lives 
of babies and cut down the terrible death rate of 
women in childbirth. 

It is difficult to realize that there are thousands of 
women in the country who go through the agony and 
danger of childbirth with no one to help them, or that 
there are entire counties without a hospital, a doctor 
ora nurse. The vast extent of the country, ignorance 
of conditions and the lack of funds and facilities where 
the work is most needed are responsible for our unen- 
viable record. 

With the cooperation of the Children’s Bureau un- 
der the Federal act many states have organized health 
conferences, baby clinics, training classes for midwives, 
and have brought pre-natal instruction and correspond- 
- ence courses on baby care within the reach of ex- 


pectant mothers far from a doctor. It would be diffi- 
cult to find another Federal expenditure of less than 
a million and a quarter a year which has brought as 
good results as the administration of this act. 

Federal appropriations come to an end June 30, 
1927, and unless the Act is extended and Congress 
makes further provisions, states where the legislatures 
meet next winter and not again for two years will be 
unable to take action for continued cooperation and 
the work in many of them will come to an end. 

Women asked that the appropriation be extended 
for two years. The House passed the extension by a 
vote of 218 to 44, but the Senate failed to act. 

The absurdity to which the opposition goes is set 
forth in some thirty-five pages written into the Con- 
gressional Record by Senator Thomas F. Bayard, of 
Delaware, a reprint from the Woman Patriot. In it 
the charge is repeated that the Infancy and Maternity 
Bill is part of a Communist program “to socialize and 
nationalize the care and support of children,” instigated 
by Soviet Russia. A vicious attack on the Children’s 
Bureau is linked with it. These two, together with 
the Child Labor Amendment and the proposed Fed- 
eral Department of Education, are labeled ‘‘a deliber- 
ate conspiracy to destroy the Republic.” 

The Children’s Bureau’s investigations of illegiti- 
macy are called morbid, and Socialists and “feminists” 
are said to be in control of health centers for mothers 
and babies and to be making them centers of Com- 
munist propaganda. 

f the Senate is to concur in this measure in time 
for the state legislatures to act, it must be done early 
in the December session. This is one of the most im- 
portant issues for women to think about in the com- 
ing election of Senators. 


SIO | 
Why Do Men Roast? 


O men dress to please women or for other men? 

This question has never been discussed like the 

companion one: Do Women dress to please men 

or each other?—but every prolonged spell of hot 
weather gives the answer. 

With the increasing coolness of woman’s dress, she 
disapproves emphatically of man’s hot weather clothes. 
When the thermometer is 95 degrees in the shade men 
are still dressed very much as in winter, in woolen 
coats and high collars buttoned tight about their necks 
and cuffs buttoned closely about their wrists, while 
women are clad in two or three garments of the very 
thinnest material, low-necked and often sleeveless. 

Are men so afraid to break through their own con- 
ventions? Men in the tropics wear linen suits of two 
pieces. In the tropical weather of the United States 
why don’t men adopt this custom? Or if a few of 
them would appear without coats others would soon 
follow and women, at least, would applaud them. 


BBCP 


HY not “home executive” as the right label 
W for a woman who runs a home? In the Fed- 

eral Census such a woman—and she is often 
rather a busy person, you'll admit—has been put down 
as having “no occupation.” The General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, urging that her work be recog- 
nized, has been considering the right title. We recom- 
mend “home executive”’—how do you like it? 
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Courtesy of Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 


Cliff Palace: ruins of the ancient Indian cliff dwellings in Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado 
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Courtesy of Union Pacific System 
Bryce Canyon—imagine vivid color added to this lace-like rock 
formation 


Old America 


By 


FRANCES DREWRY McMULLEN 


HERE’S lots to see in America before 

you go to Europe,” remarked the West- 

erner, with conscious pride, on the ob- 

servation platform of the scenic special. 

“And there’s lots to see in America 

after you have been,” the traveled Easterner re- 
turned. 

Take it whichever way you will—see America 
first or see it last—the quaint charm of the old 
world can take nothing from the rugged fascination 
of the new. The new, did we say? So it may seem 
in the hustling cities of East and West, but in the 
wild spots where Nature has been left to herself, 
the hand of time is more clearly seen. America 
shows her age where rivers by infinitesimal degrees 
have carved out wondrous spectacles beneath the 
one-time surface of the earth; where glaciers, ages 
gone, have rent cliffs and sprinkled boulders; where 
signs remain of a civilization that existed hundreds 
of years before the white man came. 

What sights previously seen could detract from 
the thrill of standing at the bottom of Yosemite 
Valley and gazing at the clouds from between sheer 
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granite walls rising four times as high as the tallest 
building in the world? 

The grandeur of the California valley is repeated, 
after a fashion, in Utah; but here the gray is en- 
riched with Titian hues. Flaming Zion National 
Park with its colors of blood, fire and snow has 
been called a “Yosemite in oils.”” Imagine the ac- 
companying photograph in shades: of red, orange, 
purple and pink, above which the Great White 
Throne rears its gleaming heights; then imagine an 
entire canyon of such summits and depths, and you 
have a picture of Zion. Akin to it in color, but 
more dainty and intricate in formation, is the lacy 
amphitheater of Bryce Canyon, at present a national 
monument, but destined for a national park when 
certain private holdings have been acquired. 

But it is in another bit of country the Govern- 
ment has reserved that you find the marks of men 
who lived when these wonders were centuries 
younger—Mesa Verde National Park. There, where 
the cliff-dwelling Indians planted their cities high 
up beneath the sheltering overthrust of the precipice, 
rambling walls and towers, older than any other 
man-made structures in the United States, speak to 
the fancy of the traveler. In the hush of twilight 
you may almost see a bronze figure slinking through 
the ruins. The Cliff Palace is haunted, they say. 
Well it might be, with such a story. Mesa Verde 
has antiquity written across its face; yet its interest 
is ever new. Every year excavations there bring 
long-hidden secrets to light. 

These, and the other National Parks pictured 
in early issues, are among the sound reasons for 
pride in our country. 


Courtesy National Park Service 


One of the falls in Yosemite National Park 


Courtesy Union Pacific System 


The great White Throne, in Zion National Park, Utah, gleams above rock unbelievingly vivid in red, orange and purple shades 
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A New Peace Committee 


Miss Ruth Morgan, director of the League in all matters per- 
taining to world peace, has been honored by an international ap- 
pointment. She has just been made a member of the executive board 
of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance, and chairman of its 
new Peace Committee. 


NE of the happenings most interesting to women who 
are concerned with the prevention of war is the new 
Peace Committee set up by the International Woman Suf- 
frage Alliance at its recent convention in Paris. Three years 
ago, in Rome, the World War was too recent for women— 
even so intelligent and forward-looking as those of the Alli- 
ance—to seek the peace of the world together. Therefore, it 
is of the utmost significance that in the month of May, 1926, 
these women leaders have agreed to work together for the pre- 
vention of war, and this means to them peace in the midst of 
the troubled continent—-Europe—which so many ‘of them 
know as home. 

How did it happen that the chairman was selected from 
America? Perhaps the clue is contained in what happened 
during the visit of the twenty-five leading delegates to M. 
Briand. He had spoken to them of the aims of the Alliance, 
when suddenly and unexpectedly he said that when he consid- 
ered what the women of the United States had done to 
promote peace in the world, he felt that they could accomplish 
anything upon which they were determined. It may be said 
that such international compliments mean less than the words 
imply, but after all we must realize in this instance that the 
women of America and their achievements were cited as 
notable in the story of the advancement of women. There- 
fore, the words of the Premier of France have weight. 

Because the League of Women Voters comprises the Amer- 
ican representation in the Alliance, its chairman of Inter- 
national Cooperation was chosen to be the chairman of the 
new committee.. Her choice is based upon the achievements 
of the women in all the states who have worked for the 
World Court and for world peace. It is a matter not only 
for congratulation, but also a matter of fearful responsibility 
to those who realize what expectations they have raised and 
what possible hopes they have encouraged in the hearts and 
minds of the women of Europe who have suffered through 


war to the point of despair.—R. M. 





Paris 


T the close of the Tenth Congress of the International 

Woman Suffrage Alliance in Paris, on June 7, the dele- 
gates and alternates from the League of Women Voters met 
at luncheon at the American Woman’s Club, in the Boulevard 
Malesherbes, where they discussed and pooled their impres- 
sions of the Congress. The American delegates felt that most 
of the conclusions reached by the Congress were gratifying 
from the point of view of the League, and that from this 
point of view the results of the greatest importance were: 

First, the formation of a new committee “to examine in 
what way women can use their political power to further the 
cause of world peace.” The United States was honored when 
Ruth Morgan, chairman of the League’s department of Inter- 
national Cooperation, was made chairman of the new peace 
committee, after her election to membership on the interna- 
tional board. 

Second, the defeat of a resolution brought in by the Com- 
mittee on Like Conditions of Work for Men and Women, 
which would have based all special legislation concerning 
working conditions upon the occupation, without regard to 
the sex of the worker. The defeated resolution was replaced 
by one adopted at the Ninth Congress of the Alliance, at 
Rome, in 1923, which provided that no special regulations for 
women workers should be imposed “contrary to the wishes of 
the women concerned.” Thus did the Alliance stamp its ap- 
proval upon the policy adhered to by the League, by the 
National Women’s Trade Union League and by the American 
Federation of Labor in voting that women workers them- 
selves should determine the character of the laws under which 
they work, theorists to the contrary notwithstanding. During 
the debate Dr. Mundt, of the International Labor Office, 
treely quoted Dr. Alice Hamilton as final authority on the 
necessity for protective laws for women workers. 

Third, the findings of the Committee on the Nationality 
of Married Women, which Showed that twenty-five countries 
had already taken some steps toward securing independent 
citizenship for married women, and set forth the progress the 
Committee on the Nationality of Married Women had made 
in negotiating with the Committee of the League of Nations 
for the Codification of International Laws. The United 
States’ accomplishment was the enactment of the Cable Act 
under the leadership of Maud Wood Park in 1922. 

Fourth, the resolutions of the Committee on Equal Moral 
Standards, which were concerned with setting up high stand- 
ards, leaving the different countries free to measure up to 
such standards. ‘The resolutions provided for the removal 
of discriminations against women in law and in law enforce: 
ment; for the distinct separation of the functions of the 
police and of the health authorities in questions of public 
morals; for abolishing compulsory methods of treatment of 
venereal diseases; as well as providing that there should be 
no special laws or regulations against prostitutes as such. The 
committee unequivocally denounced regulation of prostitution, 

Fifth, the refusal of the Alliance to admit the National 
Woman’s Party to membership. 

Except for the absence of Mrs. Catt, who founded the Al- 
liance in 1903 and served as its president for twenty years 
and as honorary president since 1923, it was a great Con- 
gress, and it demonstrated again the solidarity of women of 
the world in the great causes in which women are united— 
world peace, the political advancement of women, the welfare 


of women workers and of all children, and moral conditions.— 


ANN WERSTER. 
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The Southern Regional Conference 


66 HE mountains of western North Carolina present an 

ever-changing panorama of gorgeous and incomparable 
beauty,” said the official invitation to the Third Region’s 
Conference and Citizenship School, June 28-July 2, and even 
the busiest delegates lifted their noses from the grindstone long 
enough to look around and admit that Mrs. Cowper had 
chosen well in placing the Conference in Asheville. 

The high-water mark in attendance was reached at the 
evening reception with over two hundred present. Three 
state presidents, Mrs. W. J. Adams, of Birmingham, presi- 
dent of the Alabama League; Mrs. Phil McMahon, of Char- 
lotte, president of the North Carolina League; and Miss Leila 
Russell, of Miami, president of the Florida League, were 
present with delegations from their states. From Georgia, 


South Carolina and Virginia came delegations of state and 
local League officers led by Mrs. L. C. Algee, of Atlanta, 
oficial representative of the president of the Georgia League, 


Miss Caroline Swaffield, of Columbia, South Carolina, and 
Miss Lucinda Terry, of Roanoke, Virginia. Mississippi was 
represented by Miss Jessie L. Reese, of Toupelo, a summer- 
school student at the Normal School, the District of Columbia 
by Mrs. Harris T. Baldwin, and Tennessee by Miss Josephine 
Harris, former regional secretary. 

Mrs. Mary O. Cowper presided over the sessions and intro- 
duced the speakers—Miss Elizabeth J. Hauser on “Efficiency 
in Government,” Mrs. Harris T. Baldwin on “Living Costs,” 
Miss M. Louise Griffith on “Finance,” Miss Josephine Schain 
on “Our Foreign Policy,” Miss Dorothy Kenyon on “Legal 
Status of Women,” Frank Graham, of the University of 
North Carolina, on “Problems of Citizenship,” Edward J. 
Woodhouse, of the University of North Carolina, on “County 
Government,” and Roy M. Brown on “Administration of 
Public Welfare in the South.” 

“New Voters” plans were discussed at a luncheon confer- 
ence led by Miss Margaretta Williamson, regional secretary. 
The delegates were luncheon guests of Miss Ione Dunn, 
Dean of the Normal School. An evening reception given for 
League delegates by the Asheville Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, a “Woman’s Chapel,” arranged at the invitation of 
Dr. Calfee, president of the Normal School, at which the 
women speakers of the Conference addressed the Normal stu- 
dents, an afternoon on “Finance,” an evening on “Organiza- 
tion,’ and intimate and informal round-table discussions on 
program, were interesting and profitable experiences. 

A bit of North Carolina suffrage history was related by 
Judge Hyatt, of Asheville. The Judge’s father, Honorable 
J. L. Hyatt, thirty years ago introduced the first woman suf- 
frage bill in the North Carolina Legislature. The measure, 
greeted with jeers and uproarious laughter, was referred, due 
to the “mental inability of the women,” to the Committee on 
Insane Asylums without a dissenting vote. “And now,” 
asked-Mr. Hyatt of his son, the Judge, as he looked over the 


Program of the League of Women Voters, “can you tell me . 


of many men’s organizations banded together to study ques- 
tions like these?” 
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Asheville committees under the general leadership of Mrs. 
Frank M. Weaver were tireless in their thoughtful considera- 
tion of League visitors——MARGARETTA WILLIAMSON. 


In the Congress 


ITH two measures removed from its program of Fed- 

eral legislation by final action, the League of Women 
Voters reviews the work of the first session of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress in relation to its legislative responsibilities. 

No resumé of the legislation enacted which is of special 
interest to women can be undertaken without first mention- 
ing the satisfaction felt in the vote of the Senate to adhere 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice. Although 
it is true that reservations adopted by the Senate have not yet 
been accepted by the other powers signatory to the Court, it 
is certain that a great step forward was taken by the action 
of the Senate. Support of the World Court had been for three 
years the major measure of the League. 

One of the bills which had had a minor place in the 
League’s legislative program was also enacted into law in this 
session—the measure consolidating the administration of wel- 
fare activities in the District of Columbia, and creating a 
Board of Public Welfare. Before the Congress adjourned 
the board had been organized and entered upon its duties. 

In contrast to the gratification of the League upon the 
passage of those two measures is the keen disappointment 
experienced when, on July 3, the House and Senate adjourned 
with the bill to extend the time of the appropriation for the 
Maternity and Infancy Act for two additional years still on 
the Senate calendar. The House had voted to continue the 
benefits of the Act for the additional period by a majority 
of 218 to 44. The Senate adjourned before final action was 
taken, and with responsibility for the measure in mind the 
League awaits the reconvening of the Congress in its second 
session. In order that a Federal appropriation may be made 
sufficiently early to allow states to appropriate their matching 
funds, it will be essential that prompt and favorable action be 
taken by the Senate early in December. Therefore this bill 
will be the major measure of the League on Capitol Hill 
when the Congress reconvenes. 

One other bill of great interest to members of the League 
passed the House but failed to reach a vote in the Senate. 
That was the bill to place the prohibition agents under the 
Civil Service. It is hoped that early action on that measure 
will be taken in the short session. 

The so-called Wadsworth-Garrett Amendment, the pro- 
posal to change the method of amending the Constitution, to 
which the League is opposed, had not been reported from 
Committee in either House when the Congress adjourned. 
Likewise the so-called Equal Rights Amendment, which was 
opposed by the League, failed to be reported from Committee. 
The bill to create a Department of Education was not re- 
ported from Committee in either House. 

The calendar for both Houses will carry over the bill, 
which proposes to lease Muscle Shoals to a group of private 
companies in accordance with the recommendation of a joint 
committee of members of the House and Senate appointed 
earlier in the session to receive bids and make recommenda- 
tions. According to convention action, the League of Women 
Voters is opposed to this measure, believing that it does not 
adequately safeguard the public interest. 

The reconvening of the Congress in December will bring 
back as legislators some members not reélected in November. 
Once more the constitutional amendment, which would elim- 
inate the so-called “lame duck” session of the Congress, passed 
one House, without action taken in the other. Therefore, all 
the old problems of haste and attendant difficulties in a short 
session will obtain. Under such circumstances the League of 
Women Voters and the other women’s organizations working 
to support programs of legislation before the Congress will 
carry heavy responsibility for the measures not agreed to when 
the Senate and House adjourned sine die.—M. 0. 


. 
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The League 
in 
the Cities 


No. 10 
Cleveland 





© Bachrach 
Mrs. Edwin S. Bassett 


N May, 1920, the first minutes of the Cleveland League 
of Women Voters were recorded with “Miss Belle Sher- 

win presiding,” for she was the organizer and first president 
of the Cleveland League. “This will always be an inspira- 
tional fact to help Cleveland to ‘carry on,’” says Mrs. E. S. 
Bassett, now president of the League. 

The organization of Cleveland is divided into eight dis- 
tricts corresponding to political divisions. The definite chan- 
nels for carrying out the work are as follows: Recommenda- 
tions are first made by the members to their own local board ; 
the board then brings them to the executive secretary at the 
conference which is held regularly with the district chairmen; 
the executive secretary then informs the president, who, in 
turn, presents the matter to the general board. 

Matters of policy and finance which are decided in the 
board are then brought back to the membership through the 
same channel in reverse order. In this way the president and 
executive secretary, with the aid of the particular standing 
committee chairman concerned, act as a clearing house for 
League activities and help to explain board action to the dis- 
tricts. District chairmen are made to feel their definite re- 
sponsibility for carrying out the League work in their own 
locality, while retaining a close relationship to the city or- 
ganization as a whole. A _ bi-monthly written report 
is required from these members of the board so that a definite 
record may be kept, which is a great aid in making new plans. 

Members are kept in touch with League news through the 
monthly bulletin; “The Cleveland Voter.” The League has 
tried to make its publication a paper belonging to the whole 
membership, printing news not only of general activities, but 
of the neighborhoods as well. In the last year the circula- 
tion of the “Voter” has increased from 1700 to 3000. Every 
member receives this bulletin which has recently been made 
to pay for itself by the advertising it carries. 

The last year with Miss Laura Heller as president was 
one of the most adventurous in the history of the League. 
Beginning with a midsummer election, in which both political 
parties combined to pass an amendment to the city charter 
in order to do away with election by proportional representa- 
tion, with the League actively opposing the amendment, 
League life in Cleveland was indeed strenuous. A series of 
open-air park meetings with audiences of over a thousand, a 
volunteer motor corps placed at the services.of the Charter 
Defense Committee threw the League into front-page streamer 
headlines in the newspapers, and a defeated amendment fur- 
ther added to the prestige and weight of League opinion in the 


community. 

An International Relations Institute brought Herbert 
Adams Gibbons to the city. Dr. Gibbons gave two lectures, 
and Professor Jacob Meyer, of Western Reserve University, 
gave five. The Institute, given in cooperation with two clubs, 
was attended by seven hundred women, each paying a tuition 
of $1.00 for the entire course. Similar plans are being made 
for next winter. A group of thirty business and professional 
women meeting regularly once a week at luncheon, an eve- 
ning course in efficiency in government given to a group of 
mothers in a social settlement, and regular monthly programs 
presenting nationally prominent speakers are just a few of the 
activities on the regular program for the past year. 

Under the able direction of our new president, Mrs. E. S. 
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Bassett, plans are being made for a fascinating program for 
the coming season. Special emphasis will be laid on round 
tables, which have proved popular in Cleveland. They are 
particularly valuable to the woman who is not always free 
to attend all of the large downtown activities. In her own 
neighborhood group she may study that phase of League work 
which interests her most. 

The younger members are encouraged in many ways in 
Cleveland. Miss Elizabeth Hunkin, a recent college graduate, 
was elected first vice-president of the League and also directs 
the department of Efficiency in Government, while Miss Polly 
Prescott, a ’24 graduate, heads the organization committee, 
Mrs. Malcolm McBride, a former Cleveland League presi- 
dent and now first vice-president of the State League organiza- 
tion, organized the Western Reserve University League, and 
is making city surveys and taking part in those League activi- 
ties for which college girls are trained. It is hoped that col- 
lege credit may be secured for such research as correlates with 
the regular courses—CHARLOTTE SIDLE. 


Maine’s Field Day - 


A* outstanding summer event to Maine League members 
was a day given over to a combination of business and 
play. It was a gala event—this annual field day late in June 
—and while the business and work of the League had right 
of way in the schedule of events, there was time for group 
singing, impersonations, and a picnic lunch served under the 
picturesque tall pines of Island Park. 

The day had an auspicious start in a state board meeting, 
at which summer and fall plans were outlined. After the 
picnic lunch Mrs. Gertrude N. Bates, president of the state 
League, pointed out the important work facing members dur- 
ing the coming year. She particularly stressed the get-out- 
the-vote campaign, and the responsibility of voting in the 
September election. 

“Women’s Place in Politics” was the theme of the feature 
talk of the day, given by Mrs. James E. Cheesman, director 
of the first region. She urged women voters to become real 
assets and not liabilities to Uncle Sam. She emphasized the 
need of summertime activities despite the fact that some 
Leagues discontinued regular meetings during the warm 
weather months. 

“Get together in small groups, if necessary, and hold porch 
meetings and picnic conferences; talk over the live vital 
problems affecting us as citizens and voters, and be ready to 
take up the intensive work of your League in the fall,” she 
said. 

League members came from all parts of the state, Port- 
land, however, having the distinction of sending the largest 
delegation. Gracious hostesses in the persons of Mrs. Wil- 
liam R. Pattangall, Mrs. John F. Turner and Mrs. Melvin 
Kent perfected all arrangements. Only one disappointment 
marred the day. On account of illness; Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park, who is summering at her cottage near Portland, was 
prevented from making the scheduled principal address. 


Wanted 


Y the Washington office of the National League—Vol- 
umes I, II and III of the History of Woman Suffrage 
by Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton! 

Written between the years 1881 and 1885, these early 
volumes are now out of print and Volumes IV, V and VI, 
reposing on the League’s shelves, form a source of reference 
tantalizing in its incompleteness. 

“The League is growing younger,” said a visitor to the 
last two national conventions as she saw the assembled dele- 
gates. Then how necessary it is that these younger women 
should have the written advice of “Aunt Susan!” Will some 
suffrage worker tell us where the desired volumes may be 
obtained ? 
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Get-Out-the-Vote ! 











he THE FOLKS AT HOME HAD ONLY TAKEN MORE INTEREST | 
IN HIM 








WIS ABSENCE WASN'T 
NOTICED UNTIL 
SEVERAL YEARS 
LATER WHEN — 
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ALIFORNIA: With the laurels of victory for getting 

out the highest voting percentage in 1924 still fresh in 
its memory, the California League is hoping to surpass the 
registration records of 1924 and 1925. House-to-house can- 
vasses, posters, slides in the movies, radio talks, and “register 
and vote” stickers by the thousands are playing a big part in 
the campaign work of the local Leagues. 


ONNECTICUT: A city editor of one of Connecticut's 
& newspapers ordered fifteen copies of “Party Machinery” 
so “each of his reporters might have one!’ No better illus- 
tration is needed of the valuable information contained in 
the 1926 revised edition by Ruth McIntyre Dadourian, now 
being distributed over the state for use in the fall elections. 
A “voter’s political program” is in much demand and a card 
bearing the advice “Join a Party” competes for popularity. 


EORGIA: By far the most important and picturesque 

effort made in Georgia this last year in regard to voting 
was staged by the Atlanta League during the registration 
period. A traveling registration booth, fully equipped and 
effectively established on a colorful truck, took its stand at 
a pivotal point in each city ward during the last week of the 
registration drive. Draped with the Atlanta League flag and 
carrying a sign, “Register—1926—Election,” in huge letters, 
the truck. went to suburban marketing centers, busy down- 
town corners, and the heart of the shopping and financial 
districts. A deputy from the City Hall was “loaned” to the 
League, and two or more members accompanied the truck 
in its journeyings. An educational meeting concluded the 
week’s intensive appeal for registrants. 


| Syren “Reach the record of Czecho-Slovakia’”’ is the 
slogan adopted by the Kansas League for its get-out-the- 
vote campaign. As brought out in the League’s exhibit at 
the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition, Czecho-Slovakia holds the 
record with 91 per cent of its qualified citizens voting. 
Wichita will follow its plan of former campaigns in attaching 
vote reminders to the telephone bills. 


‘and manufacturing plants. 


M AINE: When the Portland League discovered that 
only 65 per cent of the qualified women voters had 
enrolled in the party of their choice, Mrs. Margaret M. 
Rollins, president, notified the newspapers. Editors cooper- 
ated in attempting to get the other 35 per cent to enroll. 
Mrs. Rollins took this occasion to call also to public attention 
the obscure and inconveniently located headquarters of the 
registration board. 


ASSACHUSETTS: The Springfield League, of 

which Mrs. Robert E. Stebbins is president, has 
opened “get-out-the-vote” headquarters in a vacant store in 
a congested downtown location, and is making the very most 
of its shop-window display. One of the display slogans at- 
tracting attention is in letters a foot high—‘Citizenship 
Clinic”; others describe the inside activities and one poster 
“pokes fun at those who are too lazy to vote.” 

Registration has been stressed by a house-to-house canvass. 
Springfield was the first city in the state to have daily regis- 
tration of voters, except during the intervals just before 
elections. The change, instituted by the League, has made 
a deep impression upon neighboring communities, with the 
result that Holyoke recently secured daily registration. 


ICHIGAN: A variety of methods, including complete 
information about candidates and issues, the radio, the 
billboard, and a speakers’ bureau qualified to address all kinds 
of gatherings in regard to voting, are being employed by the 
Michigan League in its “vote” campaign. Mrs. Frank Kinch, 
third vice-president of the state League, is in charge. 


ISSOURI: One hundred feet of film, entitled “Citi- 

zens, Attention: Your Vote Is Power—Use It,” is 
being exhibited in the seven larger moving picture theatres 
in St. Louis. Radio messages on the same topic were broad- 
cast the day before registration closed. Letters asking for 
cooperation were sent to business houses, and ministers were 
invited to appeal to their congregations for a majority vote 
at the polls. 


EBRASKA: A questionnaire to all candidates in the 

state was one of Nebraska’s thorough jobs in arousing 
interest in elections, candidates and issues. Over 200 candi- 
dates received the League’s request for information. 


HIO: Election booths of the League of Women Voters 

will be a familiar sight in Cleveland the first week in 
August. These booths, where voters may obtain non-partisan 
election information and directions for voting, are being estab- 
lished to bring out a heavy vote in the August 10 primary. 
Each member of the League is being asked to volunteer a 
day’s service at one of the booths. 


EXAS: Primary day—July 24—in Texas was pre- 

ceded by an elaborately planned campaign to get out the 
vote, under the direction of Miss Mary E. Jagoe, president. 
“Go to the polls and take one voter with you” was the 
slogan. Local Leagues utilized every available agency to in- 
crease the number of voters participating in two very interest- 
ing primary elections. It was the first time that a Republican 
primary had been held in Texas. 

Posters were distributed; ballot marking classes were con- 
ducted; and some thirty-five slogans, drafted by Miss Jagoe, 
caught the eye of voters in busses, street cars, shop windows 
“T have voted” tags given out at 
election booths stimulated last minute voting. 








Dressing 
the 
Part 


Hot Weather Clothes 


BY VIRGINIA DIBBLE 


Here is practical advice on the right 
fabric and the right color for your mid- 
summer clothes. As always, it is the 
busy woman, who has to think clearly, 
and shop briefly, whom Miss Dibble is 
trying to help. 

In the next number she will talk 
about the way to take care of one’s 
clothes, and the subject for October will 
be a fall and winter wardrobe. 


HE kind of clothes one 

chooses for hot weather de- 

pends on the kind of life one 

leads. For the hottest of 

weather, in a home or at a 
resort, light colored chiffons and geor- 
gettes are the popular choice. But in 
the cities, for office and street wear, the 
color must be dark. A navy blue geor- 
gette of heavy quality is ideal. The in- 
expensive, lightweight fabric does not 
wear well, but the crépe Elizabeth and 
crépe Romain are far more substantial 
than they look. These should be made 
in almost tailored fashion with tucks and 
pleats. A jabot makes them more be- 
coming to some figures, but fancy trim- 
mings add nothing and take away all 
chic. 

The next most practical dress is the 
sports model of tub silk. For office wear 
frocks of a neutral color are in better 
taste than stripes, but for the shore and 
country those that are plain, with stripes 
at the bottom in subtle and gay color 
combinations, are smartest and most be- 
coming. 

For the days that aren’t sweltering 
crépe de chine is, as ever, both practical 
and pleasing. For any place except the 
city white is a good choice. It is becom- 
ing to almost everyone and if made with- 
out pleats can be washed and ironed at 
little cost. Nothing is more gracious 


and charming than an all-white cos- 
tume. 


Cotton fabrics are not in vogue at 
present except for the kitchen uniform. 
Voiles are worn some, but only the very 
best quality is satisfactory. The cheaper 
grade hangs in strings and looks mussed 


and dowdy in no time. Plain colored 
voiles look much more attractive in the 
piece than when made up. Linen is an 
artistic material, but musses badly when 
worn. 

Color plays an important part in suc- 
cessful frocks for summer and to choose 
correctly one must use thought. Green 
is the coolest color. The chartreuse 
shades are especially good on dark-haired 
women, the pure light greens go with 
red hair and the blue greens are for 
blondes. Green blends with tans, yel- 
lows, lavender, blues and coral, and will, 
therefore, fit in with different hat and 
coat costumes. Yellow is very popular 
this season and is becoming to the clear- 
skinned girl with either light or dark 
hair. It is a treacherous color, however, 
for as soon as dirt gets into it the most 
mellow shade turns a homely greenish 
hue. A bright, harsh yellow should 
never be worn, nor should orange except 
in small quantities. 

Coral pinks and peach pinks are cool, 
fresh and luscious. A pale shade of 
pure pink is right for the kitchen or the 
ballroom and the brown pinks are best 
for the street. Bright opaque blue is 
worn a great deal and beige, sand and 
grey. 

For the office, navy blue is best; dull 
green, cocoa, and other soft but darkish 
shades of brown are serviceable and 
smart. Figured materials show soil 
much less than plain colors, but large 
figures are too conspicuous to be in good 
taste in an office. Polka dots are al- 
ways charming and extremely modish 
this season. 


The Necessary Wrap 


A well-tailored gown never needs a 
wrap, but there are some frocks de- 
signed for more informal wear which 
look out of place on the street. For 
those the couturiers have created the 
sheerest of coverings. Unlined georgette 
with tucks at the bottom to weight it 
down makes a graceful covering in the 
form of coat or cape. With a long- 
sleeved dress (and all smart dresses are) 
the coat is sometimes sleeveless. The big 
Rodier scarfs of chiffon (huge squares 
with center, border and corners of dif- 
ferent colors) wrap themselves over an 
evening frock in numberless ways. The 
fringed shawls of crépe and silk are also 
very popular. A quaint silk coat has 
solid rows of crosswise shirring its en- 
tire length with full sleeves shirred only 
at the top and the resultant fullness 
shirred into cuffs at the wrist. 

The felt hat is too warm for the very 
hot days and a small one of light straw 
is far more comfortable. To go with 
the chiffon frocks there is nothing so 
suitable as a large straw hat, and it so 
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happens—as it does once in a great while 
—that the most modish trimming is also 
the most artistic. A silk or velvet rib- 
bon tied round the crown in a bow is 
the right kind of trimming for almost 
any hat. 

Low shoes seem to be specially de- 
signed for hot weather. The low cut 
at the instep makes a formal slipper as 
cool as a Grecian sandal. Kid shoes are 
of course cooler than suéde or patent 
leather. 

As for lingerie, it is so negligible that 
little need be said about it. Bloomers 
are universally worn. The various jer- 
sey and rayon sets are most popular 
but crépe de chine, triple voile, chiffon 
and lace have their adherents. Corse- 
lettes are made of linen and lace for the 
hot days. Very sheer silk stockings can 
be bought in all shades, but they will 
never give the service of the medium 
ones. 


A Word to the Wise 


Let me add a few words of warning 
about hot weather clothes: 

A woman never looks well groomed 
with two or three straps showing under 
a sheer dress. It is wisest to plan so 
that only one strap will be necessary. 
If there must be more, make a point of 
resewing the straps on your vests, corse- 
lettes and slips so that they are all an 
equal distance from the center of the 
front and back. You will be surprised 
to see how unevenly they are sewed on 
when they come from the shops. A few 
minutes’ work with your needle will be 
a good investment in peace of mind. 

Sleeveless dresses are not only out of 
place but out of fashion for all times 
except evening. 

If very short skirts are worn, the 
ordinary laws of beauty, aside from de- 
cency, require bloomers. 

With a scant and slinky skirt or a 
transparent frock, a slip or petticoat 
should be worn. 

The secret of successful hot weather 
clothes lies rather in the grooming that 
goes with them than in the frock. A 
glowing skin subtly powdered, soft, well- 
brushed hair and immaculate fingernails, 
combined with a clean, fresh-looking 
dress, go further in giving a well-dressed 
appearance than the most modish gown 
without these. 


renee 





Hats vs. Undies 


Apropos of scant underwear, a CITI- 
ZEN caller told us this true story the 
other day. A woman of some social 
prominence, with a mind of her own 
about fashions, went into a millinery 
shop. Fixing a saleswoman with a prim 
eye, she said: 

“Young lady, I am a woman who 
wears a chemise. Also, I wear a corset. 
And a union suit. Have you any hats 
that would suit such a person?” 
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The Policewoman’s Due 


By HELEN D. PIGEON 


[This page is furnished by the International Association of Policewomen, which is solely 
responsible for what appears thereon, and for no other portion of THE WOMAN CITIZEN. | 


HE “Woman’s Bureau Bill,’’* 

which seeks to establish the 

Woman’s Bureau legally in 

the Washington Police De- 

partment, has been delayed in 
the Senate by the opposition of Senator 
King of Utah. But it was passed unani- 
mously by the House District Commit- 
tee after consideration on sixteen dif- 
ferent occasions. What was there, you 
ask, so new, so controversial about this 
bill that it demanded the attention of 
our Congressmen for such lengthy dis- 
cussions? Nothing, we must answer, 
except the prejudices which always at- 
tach themselves to the entrance of 
women into a new profession, and the 
very general feeling, often subconscious, 
of dislike for all the activities of the 
police. 

The Bureau was established in Wash- 
ington eight years ago in answer to the 
desire which every conscientious city 
feels to care for its women and children, 
some of them delinquent, some of them 
hapless victims, but all of them in need 
of delicate. social adjustments demanding 
tact and technical skill. And such a 
need inevitably spells “trained police- 
women.” Under the guidance of Lieu- 
tenant Mina C. Van Winkle the Bu- 
reau has attained an excellence which 
has been the inspiration of similar Bu- 
reaus throughout the world, but it has 
never been established by law. It ex- 
ists on the sufferance of the commission- 
ers. Usually they have been well dis- 
posed, but when they are unfriendly the 
mere struggle for existence handicaps the 
routine work. 


Provisions of the Bill 


To secure this legal sanction is the 
Prime purpose of the bill, and in the 
District of Columbia, which is the step- 
child of our Federal Government, such 
action must come from Congress. No 
change in the present status of the Bu- 
reau is asked, except an increase in staff, 
and rank for the women equaling that 
of men officers in similar positions. It 
does, to be sure, outline the minimum 
Civil Service requirements, but they are 
those already in use by the Civil Service 
Commission, the result of years of pains- 
taking thought and experiment. It fur- 
ther defines the functions, but again they 
are those already performed and are 
copied, almost verbatim, from the pres- 
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"See February Crrizen. page 30. 


ent police manual. Their inclusion 
merely prevents misunderstanding with- 
in the department and in no way extends 
the powers of the policewomen. In 
amending the bill, however, the House 
District Committee eliminated the Civil 
Service requirements and restated the 
functions in one short paragraph. 


The Woman's Bureau at 
Washington, D. C. 


The policewomen are grateful to the 
members of Congress who gave us un- 
derstanding and service—among them 
Senators Capper, Copeland, Edwards 
and Sackett, and in the House, Congress- 
men Gibson, Blanton, Rathbone, Little, 
Houston, Beers, Gilbert, Bowman, 
Reed and Gasque. But it was cbvious 
in the public hearings and in the discus- 
sions among the members themselves that 
citizens do not understand the police 
function. They can not realize that the 
police power is the broadest in existence, 
that it has never been defined by any 
judge and its only limitation is “reason- 
ableness.” 

For instance, a lawyer, a woman 
judge and the president of a welfare 
association objected to the paragraph, 
“Investigate neighborhood conditions, 
hotels, rooming houses, public dance 
halls, restaurants, cabarets, skating rinks, 
and other places of public assembly,” 
on the ground that it endangered the 
constitutional rights of the individual. 
Yet even at that moment the police all 
over the civilized world were walking 
around houses to examine windows, try- 
ing store doors, dropping into theatres 
to enforce regulations, and in a thousand 
other ways “investigating” neighborhood 


conditions and individual concerns. 
We found, too, that Adam’s method 
of blaming Eve is still popular with his 
sex, and even affects bills in Congress! 
When the policewomen arrest certain 
men who threaten the safety of young 
girls, these ‘“mashers” invariably retali- 
ate by claiming that the policewomen 
lured them into a flirtation. This myth 
has grown to such an extent in Wash- 
ington that it has taken on the guise of 
truth and it was so disturbing to Mr. 
Hammer of North Carolina that he, in 
company with Mr. Underhill of Massa- 
chusetts, delayed the bill for weeks. 
We are glad to say that Mr. Hammer 
was never able to find a grain of evi- 
dence to substantiate these charges. 


Masculine Views 


The masculine objection to the pro- 
fessional advancement of women spoke 
most loudly when Mr. Zihlman of 
Maryland eliminated all promotions in 
rank and even our friends failed to fight 
this issue. Yet the present rank of the 
Washington policewomen is less than 
that in cities half its size and offers little 
attraction to the ambitious woman. An- 
other catastrophe threatened when Con- 
gresswoman Norton wished to place the 
policewomen in uniforms. This was 
averted by the prompt action of the 
Chief of Police, merchants and social 
workers who realize its danger to the 
protective work of a policewoman, by 
stigmatizing her charges and advertising 
her most confidential errands. 

This misunderstanding of the police 
department is characteristic of us as a 
nation. We do not sense it as an army 
protecting us from the enemy within as 
faithfully as our troops protect us from 
foreign enemies. Hence we cripple it, 
discourage it, and then speak slightingly 
of the havoc which we have wrought. 
In teaching our children an unreason- 
able fear of the “cop” we reap a hatred 
of law enforcement which foreigners are 
pointing to as a serious national fault. 

What is the woman citizen going to 
do about it? Will she stand by her 
sister who pioneers in this new field? 
Will she do her part to bring honor and 
understanding to all work which is de- 
voted to the protection and guidance of 
youth? 


Note—For information on the work of 
policewomen address: The International As- 
sociation of Policewomen, 220 Evening Star 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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A Workers’ Convention 
The National Women’s Trade Union 


League, which may be said to constitute 
the organized women’s labor movement 
in America, held its tenth biennial con- 
vention in Kansas City, Missouri, June 
28 to July 3. 

Realizing the technical character of 
the problems with which the League has 
to deal, the convention in effect resolved 
itself into a conference of technicians 
for the purpose of examining the most 
important of those problems. The oc- 
casion was well chosen, because most of 
the delegates, even though at work in 
factory or shop, are experienced in or- 
ganization work. Some are graduates 
of the League’s training school for or- 
ganizers. As a part of the convention 
program proper, there was arranged a 
“One-Day Institute on Organization 
Technique,” and, as was to be expected, 
this proved to be the most vital and 
interesting feature of the week’s proceed- 
ings. 
How to reach the unorganized work- 
ing women with the gospel of collective 
action in their own behalf and in the 
interests of their fellow-workers is no 
new problem in the labor movement. 
The method of appeal, however, must 
change with industrial changes, and 
needs revision from time to time- ac- 
cordingly. Convinced that a new tech- 
nique is demanded for the present-day 
situation, the gathering of convention 
delegates at Kansas City was utilized 
for re-examining conditions and needs, 
and threshing out methods, old and new. 
The delegates discussed types of worker 
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and types of industry, geographical and 


racial differences. They discussed the 
potential unionists from flapper to mar- 
ried woman and post-graduate mother. 
Then they struck out for new ways to 
enlist them in the unions. 

In a day they could scarcely do the 
spade-work of the job. What they 
agreed upon unanimously was the pass- 
ing of the inspirational, evangelistic stage 
of the woman’s labor movement and the 
arrival of the period when conscious, 


WHERE WOMEN MEET 


Summer School in Political Organization 
for Women, Woman’s National Democratic 
Club, Washington, D. C.—June 14 to Au- 
gust 28. 

Summer School of Euthenics, Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, New York—July 8 to 
August 7. 

Fourth Biennial Conference of the Interna- 
tional Federation ot University Women, 
Amsterdam, Holland—July 27 to August 2. 

International Summer School of the 
Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, Gland, Switzerland—July 26 to 
September 4. 

Inter-Racial Conference of Church Women, 
Eaglesmere, Pennsylvania—September 23. to 
24. 

Fifth Annual Exposition of Women’s Arts 
and Industries, New York—September 27 to 
October 2. 

Sesqui-Centennial International Exposition, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—July 4 to De- 
cember 1. 








skillfully planned technique is in order. 
They set up a continuing committee to 
develop that technique. 

The federal legislative program as 
specifically adopted was an endorsement 
of the recommendations of the legisla- 
tive department for continued support 
of the federal child labor amendment; 
continued advocacy of adequate appro- 
priations for the Federal Women’s 
Bureau, Children’s Bureau, and Federal 
Board of Vocational Education; con- 
tinued demand for enforcement of the 
merit system in the civil service, es- 
pecially through enforcement of the 
Classification Act of 1923 in accordance 
with its terms; continued support of the 
bill establishing a federal department of 
education; continued support of work- 
men’s compensation for the District of 
Columbia upon the state-fund plan. On 
the other hand, the convention voted 
continued opposition to the Wadsworth- 
Garrett amendment and the so-called 
“equal rights” amendment to the federal 
constitution. 

The officers elected for the next term, 
which will be three years, instead of two, 
as heretofore, are: president, Rose 
Schneiderman, of New York; vice- 
president, Agnes Nestor of Chicago; 
secretary-treasurer, Elisabeth Christ- 
man, of Chicago; members of the 
executive board, Maud Swartz and 
Mary E. Dreier, of New York; Sarah 
Green, of Kansas City ; Matilda Lindsay, 
of Clarendon, Virginia; Mary V. Halas, 
of Chicago; Ethel M. Smith, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mrs. Raymond Robins 
was renamed honorary president. 

—ETHEL M. SmitH 





A New Morals Court 


Judge Mary B. Grossman, Cleve. 
land’s only woman municipal and county 
court judge, will fill a new post in Sep. 
tember—judge of the Morals Court. 
Outside of New York, Chicago and 
Philadelphia, Cleveland is the only city 
to establish a court for social study in 
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the-form of a great human laboratory, 
and now, for the first time, so far as 
we know, a woman is to be the presiding 
magistrate. 


The Suffrage Parade 


Women ot all castes and creeds 
marched in Britain’s suffrage parade on 
July 3—M.P.s and ex-M.P.s, Mayors 
and Councillors, actresses and professors, 
doctors and students, peeresses and dock 
workers. Armed with rainbow-hued 
banners and wearing brilliant costumes 
they passed through London’s streets 
demanding universal suffrage on equal 
terms with men. At present a man gets 
the vote when he is twenty-one, whereas 
a woman must wait until she is thirty. 
Property qualifications also add to wom- 
en’s political disabilities, leaving about 
5,000,000 voteless. One of the marchers 
was Dame Millicent Fawcett, just 
seventy-nine, who led the “mud march” 
a quarter of a century ago—a drab 
procession which braved London’s mud 
and hisses for the sake of the vote, quite 
different from this year’s colorful pro 
cession. Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence, who 
spoke from one of the Hyde Park plat: 
forms, described the July 3 demonstra 
tion as only the commencement of a 
tremendous campaign for equal suffrage 
in the coming autumn. 

* * * 

Margaret Bondfield, the only woman 
ever to hold a cabinet portfolio in Eng- 
land, has just been re-elected to Parlia 
ment, unanimously supported by the 
Wallsend Labor Party. This was a by- 
election rendered necessary by a resig- 
nation. There are now six women 
M. P.s—three Conservatives and three 
Laborites. 
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Geneva Bound? 


In order to meet the wishes of many 
of its members the International Alliance 
of Women for Suffrage and Equal 
Citizenship will open a temporary head- 
quarters in Geneva during the month of 
September when the Seventh Assembly 
of the League of Nations will be in 
Session. This office will be at 22 Rue 
Etienne-Dumont, first floor. The head- 
quarters secretary of the Alliance, Mrs. 
Bompas, will be hostess, and Mlle. 
Gourd, corresponding secretary, and 
other members of the Board will also 
attend frequently to receive members of 
the Alliance and other visitors. Tea 
will be provided, and as far as possible 
visitors will be given cards and other 
information with regard to the League 
of Nations meetings. It is hoped that 
all visitors to Geneva interested in the 
women’s movement will take note of this 
address. 


Home-Making Lawyers 


That home-making and a career can 
be successfully combined was evidenced 
at the national convention of the Phi 
Delta Delta Women’s Legal Fraternity 
held at “The Crags,” Estes Park, 
Colorado, on July 13-18, when a num- 
ber of prominent women attorneys of 
the country brought their youngsters 
along with them for the convention and 
for the annual meeting of the American 
Bar Association which the fraternity 
convention immediately preceded. 

Prominent among these was Mrs. 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Assistant 
Attorney General and the national 
president of the fraternity, who brought 
along her little adopted daughter Doro- 
thy, aged three. Dorothy is the first 
of a family ultimately to be composed of 
three children which this prominent at- 
torney is choosing for herself. And Mrs. 
Willebrandt counters, when anyone ex- 
presses doubt that homes and careers 
are compatible, with the query, ““Do you 
know a woman in the business world 
who is not making a good home for her- 
self and for others? Of course, our 
home time is limited, but nevertheless 
we are making one.” 

During the convention the fraternity 
passed two resolutions which are of in- 
terest to women in general: the first 
upon the motion of Senator Reba Hurn, 
of Spokane, Washington, endorsing the 
continued enforcement of the prohibition 
law, and the second urging women all 
over the country to exercise their fran- 
chise and to take a definite interest in 
public questions. 

Judge Edith Atkinson, of the Juvenile 
Court of Miami, Florida, was chosen 
as the president of the fraternity. Inci- 
dentally, Judge Atkinson’s husband is 
also a judge on the bench in Miami— 
the only instance in this country of both 
husband and wife sitting as judges at 


the same time. 


ident. Anita Veale Robbins, 
ty Public’ Defender of Los Angeles, 
was chosen vice-president ; Mrs. Edward 


Franklin White, vice-president of the 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and Supreme Court reporter for Indiana 
—incidentally a very important position 
because she writes up the reports of the 
Supreme Court decisions for official pub- 
lication—and Mrs. E. Jean Nelson 
Penfield, a successful practicing attorney 
of New York City, were chosen honor- 
ary vice-presidents ; Miss Grace Knoeller, 
attorney of Washington, D. C., secre- 
tary; and Judge Mary Jane Sprulin, of 
Multnomah County Court, Oregon, 
treasurer. 
Ne tit Ray CLARKE 


Teaching Democracy 


The Woman’s National Democratic 
Club is to be congratulated on its enter- 
prise and courage. Regardless of heat, 
it is holding a summer training schogl in 


Minnie 
Fisher 


Cunningham 





political organization at its clubhouse in 
Washington this summei—running from 
June 14 to August 28. Democratic 
women from all parts of the country are 
being initiated into the mysteries of po- 
litical organization. This is a new thing 
women in politics are doing—an evi- 
dence of how seriously they have taken 
the business of citizenship. The course 
consists of permanent club organization, 
campaign machinery, political parties 
and the Federal Government in action. 
Practice as well as theory plays a part. 
In the Federal Government course each 
afternoon will be given over to actual 
visits to the departments. Mrs. Minnie 
Fisher Cunningham, a former officer of 
the National League of Women Voters, 
is in charge of the school. 


Mayors—New Style 


Richmond, California, has a newly 
chosen. woman mayor with bobbed hair 
and a distrust of all antis. According 
to newspaper reports, anti-bobbing, anti- 
smoking, or other anti-campaigns find no 
sympathy with Mrs. Mattie Chandler, 
who recently won the mayoralty race 
against nine male opponents. In spite 
of her aversion to reformations, Mrs. 
Chandler is quite conservative and her 
house and garden appeal to her more 
than magistracies. 


Mrs. Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt was made honorary pres- 
Depu- 






Gertrude Beil 


There has just died in Bagdad a wom- 
an who has had an important role in 
the destiny of the Middle East. As 
Oriental Adviser to the High Commis- 
sioner for Iraq, Gertrude Bell played a 
large part in the complicated drama of 
international affairs in Syria, Arabia 
and Mesopotamia since the World War. 
Her story will appear in the September 
CITIZEN. 













Lucy Stone’s Birthplace 


The old farm where Lucy Stone was 
born is now offered for sale. It has 
been in her family for more than one 
hundred and twenty-five years. It is the 
property of her grandnephew, who is 
now obliged, on account of ill health and 
other reasons, to part with it. 

The farm is beautiful land in itself, 
and is rich in historic associations. Here j 
Lucy Stone was born in 1818; here she 
grew up; here she returned after gradu- 
ating at Oberlin in 1847, the first 
woman in Massachusetts to take a col- 
lege degree; here she came back to rest 
between her early lecture trips; here she 
was married in 1855 to Henry B. Black- 
well; and here she often returned in 
later years to spend the summer. 

On more than one occasion after 
her death the Massachusetts suffragists 
made a “pilgrimage” to the spot. They 
placed a memorial tablet on the house in 
1915, and near it stands the tree they 
planted in her honor, a blue spruce. 

Those who are spending the sum- 
mer within motoring distance of the 
place would do well to go and look at it, 
halfway up Coy’s Hill, amid pictur- 
esque scenery, about three miles from 
West Brookfield. It is hoped that the 
purchaser may be some one who will 
value it for its associations, as well as for 
its own sake.—A. S. B. 


The Street of ’76 


(Continued from page 21) 





































it served as a school—the Dame School, 
where little men and women conned 
their lessons from horn books, the mis- 
tress of the house interrupting her do- 
mestic duties from time to time for reci- 
tations. The ideals of the members of 
the Philadelphia Teachers’ Association, 
who now preside over the delightful rep- 
licas of old furniture and school fittings, 
are but the evolution of those of the 
Dame School. 

At every step the little street reminds 
us that methods change because physical 
environment changes, but that we have 
improved little upon the fundamentals 
of living as Washington, Franklin and 
Jefferson knew them. The Franklin 
Printery, whence issued the Pennsylva- 
nia Gazette in 1729, met much the 
same journalistic needs that we know to- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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day. Minutely printed papers displayed 
trade notices, drunken brawls, royalist 
diatribes, poetry, and fiction in modern 
proportions. Here, in a one-room brick 
building, one can almost see Franklin 
at work with the unwieldy frames for 
setting type by hand. 

As for the fundamentals of citizen- 
ship, we have something to learn from 
the Revolutionists. In a tiny wooden 
building, called of old the Free Society 
Store House, the League of Woman 
Voters has arranged a doll exhibit show- 
ing relative voting statistics in that time 
and this—a veritable conscience pricker. 
Our civic spirit has shrunk thirty-five 
per cent in one hundred and fifty years! 

Another reminder of loss since Revo- 
lutionary days is the Paul Revere Forge, 
completed by the Pennsylvania Society 
of New England Women in memory of 
the patriot whose foundry supplied the 
iron work for the “Constitution.” 
There were three blacksmith shops in 
old High Street. This one, a friendly 
open affair accessible to small boys as 
well as to big horses, was used not only 
for horseshoeing but for a more artistic 
process—wrought iron. A brawny smith 
is actually at work twisting the metal 
into the graceful shapes which wholesale 
factory methods can never successfully 
imitate. 

Many of the houses in High Street 
breathe this old world artistry. Built 
of white clapboards, nestling within col- 
orful garden patches, their timbered in- 
teriors, rag rugs, spindle-leg chairs and 
polished pewter, bespeak culture and 
beauty. 

Loxley House, one of the most charm- 
ing, has an air of capricious comfort 
with peach-colored china and gaily de- 
signed chintz curtains. Originally it 
looked at High Street across flowery 
meadows where cows pastured. Its 
builder, the fiery Captain Loxley, was a 
great friend of the preacher, Whitefield, 
who often spoke from his balcony. 
Later the Darrachs took possession of 
the house, and associated it with a gal- 
lant deed. During Howe’s occupation 
of Philadelphia, the Adjutant-General 
of the British army was quartered here. 
One night, Lydia Darrach, a young 
woman spirited enough to listen at key- 
holes in troublous times, overheard the 
British discussing their plans. The next 
day found her speeding to Frankford on 
the pretext of buying flour. In reality 
she made her way to the American 
lines, delivered news of a surprise attack 
by the British, and returned with demure 
face, flour in hand. The next night, 
when the Redcoats marched forth, they 
found the American camp deserted. 

The Slate Roof House is another of 
the pioneer dwellings. In 1776 it had 
the honor of housing Penn during his 
second visit. Today it serves as head- 
quarters for the women coming to the 
exposition from every State in the 
Union. Among these will be delegates 








appointed by the Governors to choose 
four outstanding women in each state 
notable for their contributions in civics, 
art, literature, or music—the beginning 
of a Who’s Who of the women of 
America. 

Most of the houses on High Street, 
however, have an air of modern pros- 
perity. Built in brick by such families 
of affairs as the Morrises, the Gallo- 
ways, the Shippens, they lack the quaint 
originality of Loxley House or the Slate 
Roof House. A few bathrooms added 
to the polished mahogany four posters 
and the curiously bright brass hinges 
would make a suitable setting for any 
American millionaire with ancestral 
tastes. 

Among these was Washington’s domi- 
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ONSTANCE COCHRANE, our 
_: cover artist, comes naturally by 
her love of the sea. Her father 
was an officer of the Marine Corps— 
Brigadier-General Henry Clay Coch- 
rane; she was born in the United States 
Navy Yard at Pensacola, Florida, and 
spent her childhood and youth there. No 
wonder that when she turned to paint- 
ing, marines should be her specialty. 
Her canvases, rugged, wind-swept and 
vigorous, never fail to attract attention 
wherever exhibited. 

Studio work and the sea, however, do 
not claim all of Miss Cochrane’s atten- 
tion. She is affiliated with numerous 
art associations and is actively working 
to create a greater appreciation of art. 
She is chairman of art of the Delaware 
County Federation of Women’s Clubs— 
perhaps influenced by the work of her 
mother, Elizabeth Lull Cochrane, who 
is widely known in Pennsylvania club 
circles; Miss Cochrane is also chairman 
of the Ten Philadelphia Painters ; mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
recently organized and unique Circulat- 
ing Picture Club of the Art Alliance of 
Philadelphia, and lecturer on History 
and Appreciation of Art at the Philadel- 
phia School of Design, where she re- 
ceived her training under Elliott Dain- 
gerfield. 
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cile when the seat of the government 
moved from New York to Philadelphia, 
the best single house in the city, built by 
Robert Morris. In the long dining. 
room the President held the formal 
afternoon Levees, forerunner of our 
later executives’ “handshakings.” Up- 
stairs in the drawing rooms were the 
Friday evening “at homes”—the mecca 
of every débutante. The Daughters of 
the American Revolution are the present 
hostesses of the Continental White 
House, and with their caps and ker- 
chiefs they might easily be assisting 
“Lady Washington.” 

Powdered representatives from various 
Southern organizations are responsible 
for the hospitality of the famous lodging 
where Jefferson is said to have composed 
the Declaration. 

Another of the strikingly well-to-do 
dwellings is the Stephen Girard House. 
It was in 1776 that this young French- 
man came to Philadelphia, married and 
settled down to citizenship. Although 
he lived here for more than half a cen- 
tury he was always looked upon as a 
“foreigner” and his home was the center 
for all visiting Europeans. The house, 
furnished partly after the French and 
partly after the acquired American tastes 
of Girard, is fittingly sponsored by the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Woman’s Board, which welcomes all 
foreign guests at the “Sesqui.” 

At the upper end of High Street, the 
old Market House, crowned with its 
bell tower and overflowing horns of 
plenty, stands facing the Town Hall, at 
the lower end, with its gaol and at- 
tendant pillory and stocks. Down this 
passage twice a week came chained crim- 
inals on their way to be publicly pun- 
ished—a sight which apparently fur- 
nished'the bustling shoppers lighthearted 
amusement and, perhaps, a little admo- 
nition. 

Across from the Quaker Meeting 
House, the Indian Queen Inn, with its 
high-backed settles flanking the huge 
fireplace, its scarred gate-legged tables, 
its invitingly displayed fruits and cakes, 
offers asylum to the weary of ’26 as it 
did in ’76. In the yard are large stables 
for racing horses—one of the fads of 
the time. Nearby is the town pump. 
To see a man with beribboned hair and 
knee breeches suddenly emerge from the 
Franklin Printery across the way, fill his 
bucket at the pump, and rush pell-mell 
back across the street, seems so much a 
part of the picture that for a minute 
one seriously questions one’s twentieth 
centuriness. It takes a good big mental 
pinch to snatch the imagination away 
from the street’s enchantment and think 
of train schedules or parking tags. 





The Children’s Bureau exhibit at the 
Sesqui-Centennial, and others outside 
the limits of the High Street will be de 
scribed in a later number. 
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A Turkish Feminist 
i the feminist there is something 


more than interest in the Memoirs 

of Halidé Edib. ‘There is a rev- 
elation fairly startling in the fact that 
this little Turkish girl condemned to 
the narrow limits of the harem by Turk- 
ish custom, a member of a polygamous 
household, a Moslem in religion, with 
every instinct Asiatic, awoke to an 
amazed comprehension that custom had 
assigned women to a position of tute- 
lage where they did ‘not belong, and she 
responded to the aroused conviction and 
aspirations just as other little girls had 
done. Stripped of their environment, 
the little feminist girl souls, Turkish, 
Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian, Dutch, saw 
with a common vision and followed a 
common leading when “the time to move 
had come.” Little girls not feminists 
have always accepted whatever customs 
their race, religion and time have pre- 
_ scribed as good. Little feminists began 
their protests when scarcely out of their 
cradles. Why were they different? 
Were they “called” to a mission, or 
were they merely normal exceptions? 

This Turkish girl threw off the tram- 
mels of tradition, freed herself, and led 
her countrywomen toward an emancipa- 
tion the entire world would have pro- 
nounced impossible a few years ago. 
Apparently she had the help and sym- 
pathy of an extraordinarily liberal- 
minded father. She was sent to the 
American College for Girls in Constan- 
tinople, but was soon obliged to leave 
because the Government forbade Turk- 
ish girls to attend foreign schools. In 
amore tolerant period she returned, and 
there received the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, the first Turkish woman to achieve 
this distinction. She was the first Turk- 
ish woman to discard the veil, and when 
her husband took a second wife, as he 
had a legal right to do in that land, 
she refused to live with him longer. She 
became a writer of novels—even best 
sellers. At times these stories seemed to 
float about the intrigues in the Court of 
Abdul Hamid, and in one instance she 
found it necessary, in consequence, to 
flee before the wrath of the tyrant. A 
refugee in England, she found a quiet 
nook, and there wrote another novel 
saucier than those which had gone be- 
fore. 

She was an enthusiastic believer that 
education would uplift her race and peo- 
ple to an equality with other nations, 
and devoted years to the organization 
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and inspection of schools. During the 
Great War, when Syria was overrun 
with orphan refugees, Armenians, Kurds 
and Arabs, ‘whose: parents had killed 
each other,” she was an inspector of 
schools and asylums. When later Kemal 
came to the fore, she enlisted as a ser- 
geant in the army and was present and 
engaged in twenty-three days of continu- 
ous fighting against the Greeks. Under 
Kemal Pasha she organized the 
first Turkish department of education. 
Feminist, writer, educator, politician, 
soldier, breaker of age-old customs— 
what a record! Through it all she was 
a pacifist, hating war and seeing clearly 
the tragedy that civilized nations know 
no other way. Wonder woman, a star 
among the millions!—c. c. c. 


Galsworthy Again 


HE sturdy Forsyte family, their 

kith and kin by blood and by 
marriage, continue to supply Mr. 

John Galsworthy with creatures to illus- 
trate his thesis or point his moral. “The 
Silver Spoon” follows on the heels of 
“The White Monkey” in time as well 
as in personal and national develop- 
ment. It concerns the England of 1926, 
its politics, economics, and fashions. 
Nominally, it pictures the fortunes of 
Fleur Forsyte Mont and her young hus- 
band, now a member of Parliament, but 
one feels constantly that the people in 
the book are primarily puppets through 
which Mr. Galsworthy’s ideas are made 
audible and visible, that Fleur, born with 
a silver spoon in her mouth, spoiled, 
vain, and headstrong, is but a symbol of 





England, soft with too many years of 
prosperity, unable to exercise the simpler 
virtues of foresight and self-denial. 

It is fair to say that Mr. Galsworthy’s 
people are puppets only if one adds that 
they are extraordinarily lifelike. They 
talk, move, react, love and hate almost 
as though they were human beings. But 
they are primarily “types”’—sturdy and 
bull-headed old Soames Forsyte; gentle, 
sensitive young Michael, worried over 
wife and country and inadequate to their 
needs; fragrant and useless Fleur; Mar- 
jorie Ferrar, hectic war blossom. 

The book is most interesting in its 
picture of present-day England, still 
“muddling through,” still thinking of 
commerce, land, and labor in pre-war 
terms when manufacturing England was 
prosperous England, still hesitating to 
provoke its voters by taking a definite 
stand on anything vital. 

Mr. Galsworthy is learning modera- 
tion through long experience. He ad- 
vances only one panacea, and that with 
a wistful smile, as one who has grown 
painfully used to being laughed at for 
taking thought about Britain’s problems 
and her future. Perhaps that wistful 
smile is the saddest commentary on the 
present quality of British foresight. 

M. A 


Books on Youth 


UDGE Ben B. Lindsey’s book, “The 
J Revolt of Modern Youth,’ with 

Wainwright Evans, needed to be 
written, and he was precisely the per- 
son to write it. “I suppose Judge Lind- 
sey works by a sort of rule of thumb— 
that he is none too familiar with the 
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THREE KINGDOMS 


: A Novel by Storm Jameson 


“Turee KINGDOMS is, without any doubt, 
the best novel I have ever read about the 
modern woman and her problem of career, 
husband and child. . She has found 


the essential woman in her chief woman 
character, and has drawn it with great skill 
and beauty.”—-Fanny Butcher, in the Chi 
cago Tribune, 


$2.50 at all bookshops 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 


730 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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later technique,’ I said recently to an 
“expert.” Quick as a flash came her 
answer, “We still consider him the most 
efficient and successful Juvenile Court 
Judge in the country.” The book is one 
which needs to be read, and the persons 
to read it are the parents and teachers, 
the friends and neighbors of children 
and youth. That means all of us! 

It would be easy to pick flaws, but 
what's the use? This is a record of the 
life now being lived by the youth of the 
land, Denver being a typical city. It is 
a record of rapidly changing standards— 
the youth themselves, often at painful 
personal cost, unconsciously or but semi- 
consciously setting the new ones—a 
record supported at every point by illus- 
trations. What his eyes have seen and his 
hands handled, does the Judge set forth 
—usually with calm, judicial appraisal, 
occasionally with a passion that overflows 
the bounds of deliberate restraint and 
pours forth in a tide of indignation 
against those who uphold outworn con- 
ventions at the expense of living youth. 

To certain standards the Judge clings 
with unfeigned conviction. Monogamy 
is one; for promiscuity he has no kindly 
word ; to him abortion is murder. Against 
two conventions he turns his death-deal- 
ing guns: the prudery that leads parents 
and teachers to keep children in ig- 
norance of the facts of sex and the be- 
lief that the presence or lack of a “ring” 
makes what is inherently wrong into 
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If You 
MUST Cook 





If your business, professional, 
club or home duties leave little 
time for the kitchen— 

If you frankly don’t like to 
cook, but have to do it any- 
way— 

Jennette Lee has come to your 
rescue. 

A teacher of English at Smith, she 


suddenly found herself without a f 
| 
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maid and her family demanding 
three meals a day. 

So she determined to find out the 
“trick” about this cooking busi- 
ness—the real secret of it. 

And here it is. In a small but 
wonderful new book she gives you 
the principles of cooking—how to 
prepare attractive meals in a short 
time by painless, non-boring meth- 
ods. 

Hand $1.50 to your bookseller for 
a copy of “It You Must Cook,” by 
Jennette Lee, and life becomes 
worth living once more. 


Dodd, Mead & Company 
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NEW YORK 
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right, what is inherently right into 
wrong. If this sounds like dangerous 
teaching, read his case studies and see 
where you come out. He himself admits 
that any questioning of the marriage 
code contains dynamite, but he sees noth- 
ing for it but to face the facts. Indeed 
he believes that that way lies safety, that 
“even to know and admit the truth 
about things is curative.” 

Dr. Miriam Van Waters’s little book, 
“Youth in Conflict,’ is also from the 
realm of the Juvenile Court. She is 
master of the newer technique, but she 
uses it always humanly. It cannot, in 
tact, be otherwise used. Its very essence 
is human understanding and sympathy. 

Her emphasis is different from Lind- 
sey’s. The children described are for 
the most part younger, and they are quite 
unconscious of what is wrong with 
them. What is wrong, the author 
shows, is emotional conflict. She takes 
us through a day at the juvenile court; 
then she takes us back into the situations 
out of which the children came—con- 
flicts in the home and the school, con- 
flicts in the youths’ work relations and 
in the community. 

The second part of the book deals 
with the adjustment of delinquency—a 
thrilling record. We have indeed set 
our feet on the highway to a new sort 
of world when in even a few centers 
such work as Dr. Van Waters describes 
is going forward. But the journey will 
be long and arduous. Alas, how many 
children must still suffer miserably while 
we are raising up officers and teachers 
and mothers wise in the new ways of 
dealing with child life—for we have 
made but a beginning of discovering the 
ways. The cause of childhood will be 
measurably advanced, though, by the 
wide reading and pondering and discus- 
sion of this big little book. 

Allan A. Hunter’s book, “Youth's 
Adventure,” is by a youth—obviously 
not the type described above by the two 
judges. He takes us into that smail but 
important section of the youth movement 
where highly intelligent and idealistic 
young folk are thinking and _ acting. 
Probably only an occasional youth holds 
Hunter’s views on war, which he de- 
scribes as a dug-out to be abandoned ; on 


‘our economic system, which he believes 


must be organized on a “functional” or 
service basis; on the relations between 
men and women, which he holds offer 
the chance for comradeship too precious 
to be easily broken by divorce, too im- 
mensely significant in its power of re- 
production to be used indulgently, yet 
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too unique in value to be treated 
ascetically. But for the sake of these 
few—or by their efforts mayhap—the 
Sodom and Gomorrah of our modem 
society will be spared.—WAINIFRED |, 
CHAPPELL. 











One Cost of Cotton 
(Continued from page 22) 







books. She was allus bringin’ the chile 
books ter read at home whar thar’s cows 
to milk, garden to tend an’ cookin’ ay’ 
washin’. Then she filled her haid with 
notions about high school an’ thing 
goin’ on out in the worl’ that don’t cop- 
sarn us, till she got her right restless an’ 
onsettled in her min’. I’m here ter say 
that I got enough of that. I didn’t go 
to las’ county co’t jes ter pass the time 














o‘ day. That teacher has been trang. 
ferred to another school.” And _ that 
was that. 





“When the next school begun an’ we 
hadn’t got help yit, mebbe she did n't 
r’ar an’ pitch when she had to go to the 
fiel’ again. She was like a young filly 
bein’ broke ter harness. But patience 
an’ a steady han’ brings ’em ’roun’ all 
right. Arter she foun’ her pace, thar 
was no stoppin’ her. She led the bunch 
jes like in school an’ Sunday-school ar’ 
all our goin’s-on, she had to be the bell 
cow. I reckon it’s a good thing she was 
so big an’ stout or she wouldn’t ’a’ stood 
up under it as well as she did. Ye 
seein’ how things turned out. makes me 
wonder sometimes ef her sperrit didn't 
run away with her strength. Mebbe! 
ought to ’a’held her in mo’. , 

“Yo’ know what a crap we had two 
ye’r ago. Nothin’ like it sence the war. 
Cotton stood shoulder high an’ not: 
weevil nor army worm in the fiel’. For 
a long time my womenfolks had been 
a-pesterin’ me an’ Junior ter ride tei 
town with us in the car, but you know, 
mister, Saturday is a busy day an’ hits= 
not allus handy. Wall, that fall, every 
thing was settin’ pretty an’ I tol’ th 
crowd that ef they’d git in the crap bef 
hit was all muddied up by the fall rains 
I'd git ’em a little tourin’ car all the 
own. 

“Man, ‘twas a sight ter see them 
women work. That car was like a bont 
to a passel o’ hongry dawgs. You'd? 
thought they had never been offen th: 
place befo’. Ruby ’specially acted plum 
crazy like she was gittin’ out o’ jai 
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From sun ter sun, they was in the fiel’, 
han’s a-flyin’ an’ tongues a-waggin’. In 
ther min’s them women druv that car to 
Fayetteville an’ Durham an’ Somerset. 
They even thought they went to Wil- 
mington to see the boats an’ swimmers 
an’ sharks an’ things. Hit wouldn’t ‘a’ 
‘sprised me ter ketch ’em pickin’ cotton 
in bathin’ suits, only they knowed good 
an’ well I wouldn’t stan’ fer nothin’ 
like that. 

“We was havin’ regler cotton 
weather, hot an’ steamy all day an’ wus, 
endurin’ the night. Yo’ could fair see 
the cotton grow. But what with the 
heat an’ mosquitoes an’ stiddy days 
pickin’, with no restful sleep at night, 
['ll say we was about tuckered out. 
Even Ruby would start down her row, 
of mornin’s, like she was draggin’ a 
thirty poun’ poke, but roundin’ up her 
crowd as she went. Finally, bout three 
o'clock one day we missed her. Her 
mammy thought mebbe she had gone for 
another poke or for a drink of water. 
But arter while, thar she was a-lyin’ 
under the shade o’ the cotton row, her 
face as red as fire an’ her han’s an’ feet 
like ice. We emptied the cotton from 
a sheet an’ carried her to the house. Of 
co’se there was no doctor nigher’n 
Fayetteville, but we wropped her haid 
in col’ towels, put hot irons to her han’s 
an’ feet an’ done everything we 
knowed. 

“I cain’t onderstan’ it,” he expostu- 
lated. “Choppin’ an’ pickin’ ain’t hard 
work, an’ chillen all likes ter go to the 
patch with ther famblies an’ do ther 
part. My wife an’ me was raised up in 
the cotton fiel’-an’ Ruby was bawn ter 
this kin’ of work. I never would’a’ be- 
lieved she could give out like this. 
Would n’t you think any chile ’d know 
when ter stop?” And he mopped his 
brow in real distress. ‘Then even arter 
this happened, Ruby had allus been so 
stout that we "lowed she’d be all right 
agin, come col’ weather, but two winters 
has come an’ gone an’ she’s still puny.” 

Mr. McNeil was bewildered. “I 
never follered l’arnin’ much,” he said, 
“an mebbe I figgered it out wrong. 
Junior wanted work an’ he got it. Ruby 
wanted schoolin’ an’ I would n’t let her 
have it. Now hit looks like she has lost 
work, schoolin’ an’ health to boot. She 
mought ’a’ been right when she said she 
could make her l’arnin’ worth mo’ ter 
me than all the cotton she could pick.” 


Every Woman’s Home 
(Continued from page 20) 


through space to which men cling like 
Tust. To endure it man must build 
himself little citadels, little oases of hu- 
Manity. He must surround himself with 
people and furniture and books and wall 
Paper and cats and dogs that he knows 
and that know him. He must be able 
to return to this home that he has 


created in order to reassemble his per- 
sonality. For personality, too, is a dis- 
persive thing, continually disintegrating. 
It is like dust blown down the street 
before the wind, sometimes scattered 
over the surrounding lawns so that one 
particle does not know another, and 
sometimes gathered together into little 
eddies, miniature whirlpools. And a 
home of one’s own is a sort of precipi- 
tated personality to which a wanderer 
can return and reassemble his lost self. 

In addition it is perhaps the most im- 
portant single agency in the development 
of the social ideals of the individual. 
For in the home the individual learns by 
imitation those resultants of centuries of 
folk experience that we call social mor- 
als. In brief, the home is quite literally 
“the sacred refuge of our life.” It may, 
or may not be, so history shows us, the 
place in which grains of wheat are 
ground into flour, or flax is woven into 
cloth, or meat is smoked, or vegetables 
are cooked, or soup is made, whether 
from a can or raw materials. 

Now granted that the activities of the 
home have changed in the past without 
destroying it, can we so arrange those 
that remain as to free the woman for 
an outside job, or as to permit her to 
become a specialist at home, without 
sacrificing its valuable aspects? 


The Home Has Changed 


Possibly to our surprise, we find that 
the more important changes have already 
been made. The change from the home 
education of the child to education out- 
side the home in a school is a much 
more stupendous one than is the 
change from homemade to baker’s bread. 
And this in turn, like the change from 
the family cow to bought milk, is more 
far-reaching than would be the change 
from having the dishes washed in our 
own sinks to having them washed in a 
community kitchen from which we 
might order our soups and roasts just 
as today we order our French pastries 
and boiled ham from delicatessen stores. 
If we can trust other people to raise and 
slaughter and cure our meats for us, 
surely we can trust others to roast them. 

Not that a woman need ever cut her- 
self off from the pleasure of roasting 
them herself when the impulse is on 
her. She can indulge her occasional de- 
sire to supply the family food with her 
own hands, just as a man occasionally 
indulges his desire for elemental ac- 
tivities by going camping, chopping the 
wood for his own hre and bringing the 
water from the spring. But she need 
not delude herself into thinking she is 
making a serious economic contribution 
when she does this, or that it will per- 
manently satisfy her energies. 

All the home’s activities have not gone 
out of it, of course. There remain cook- 
ing, dish-washing, the family laundry, 
bed-making, cleaning and the care of the 
children. A pathetically emaciated list, 
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we see, compared with the days when 
the mother was the agriculturist and 
craftsman, teacher, doctor and nurse. 
Rich and upper middle class mothers, it 
is to be noted, seldom perform these 
tasks themselves anyway, yet their 
homes are not, by and large, any less 
successful than those in which the 
mother performs them with her own 
hands. For the moment let us leave 
little children out of consideration. 
Children over six go to school during 
practically all that portion of the day 
when the mother would be working out- 
side. The clothes are already very 
largely being washed in steam laundries. 
The more difficult cooking is already 
largely being done in bakeries. The dish- 
washing would be materially reduced by 
having the rest of the cooking done out- 
side, and the cleaning is infinitely less 
in the compact modern house than in 
the rambling old one adapted to house- 
hold industries now no longer performed 
in it. 

Trained workers equipped with all the 
latest labor-saving devices can come in 
by the hour to do the cleaning and wash- 
ing up that remains. A small propor- 
tion of the mother’s wages will pay for 
this service, which will only require a 
few hours weekly. If the family pre- 
fers to eat at home the food can be sent 
in hot from central kitchens, just as our 
very perishable ice-cream is at present 
sent in from outside, though it used al- 
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ways to be made at home; or it can be 
eaten in club or community dining 
rooms, or in restaurants. Each of these 
steps, and there are equally practical 
alternatives for each, has its attendant 
difficulties, which space forbids my dis- 
cussing here in detail. But none of the 
difficulties approaches in magnitude the 
physical, mental and economic disorders 
that arise from maintaining a whole sex 
as conscious or unconscious parasites. 

The difficulties suggested by Miss 
Humphrey in the June Woman 
CITIZEN are not involved in the changes 
suggested. Must we eat the same food, 
wear the same clothes, think the same 
thoughts? she asks. Not at all. Spe- 
cialization makes for variety. The old 
household unit that raised all its own 
food and made all its own clothes had 
precious little variety in either. And 
its food and clothes strangely resembled 
its neighbors’, because they were condi- 
tioned by the same climate and the same 
primitive instruments. Only when men 
specialize in growing different kinds of 
food and cooking different kinds of 
dishes, in raising different kinds of cot- 
ton, making different fabrics and design- 
ing different gowns, is the variety in 
which we all delight achieved. And 
specialization is made possible by that 
modern division of labor which it is 
the object of the changes here proposed 
to secure for woman as well as for man. 
The community kitchen will be able to 
offer cheaply a variety of food that it 
would ruin the individual housewife to 
achieve. 


Specialization vs. Standardization 


Emphatically we need not think the 
same thoughts. Do I need to think the 
same thoughts you think because I go 
to the same store from which you buy 
your Paris gown to buy my Russian 
refugee blouse? Do we cease to do 
things in loving human ways when we 
specialize, that is to say, when we learn 
to do one thing supremely well? The 
monotonous work untrained women will 
undoubtedly have to do in factories 
(great numbers of them are already do- 
ing it) will be no more monotonous 
than that they already do at home. Un- 
like their home drudgery it will have the 
stimulating pleasures of companionship, 
and it will be more productive and bet- 
ter paid. While the specialized work 
the trained woman can do, in scientific 
research, as a doctor, a teacher, a nurse, 
a dietitian, a playground director, a 
bank cashier, a designer, an architect, 
will be infinitely more rewarding. Does 
Miss Humphrey really think that the 
elimination from the average modern 
home of the little cooking that is now 
done in it, and the absence during 
nursery school hours of the younger 
children, would make it less home-like 
than a “frank hotel”? Any given home 
has children under school age only for 
a few years. Does it cease to become a 


home when those children reach the age 
of six and go to the public school? 
Miss Humphrey, like many other 
earnest critics of change, has been box- 
ing with shadows. She has been 
criticizing the plan for qualities it for- 
tunately does not have. And perhaps 
the most laughable of all her miscon- 
ceptions is that of the horrible baby fac- 
tory to which she imagines I would have 
mothers send their children under six. 
This has very rightly been called the 
age of the child. Mothers who used to 
think they had done their duty by their 
little children when they let them kick 
around under foot while they baked the 
bread and washed the dishes and raised 
an unhealthy dust from the carpets, now 
realize that it is cruelty to a little child 
to try to make him conform himself to 
an adult world. This new understand- 
ing led first to the individual home 
nursery, possible only for well-to-do 
parents, and it has now produced the 
delightful nursery schools where little 
children play with others of their own 
age under the most healthy and pleasant 
conditions ingenuity has been able to de- 
vise, and under the charge of trained 
teachers, who are aided in the physical 








EVOLUTION 
THE SPINSTER 
By Barbara More 
‘3 
She spends her days in shy, yet eager reach- 


ing 
Out here and there, 
In breathless, feverish watching for a glimmer 
From anywhere 
Which may indeed bespeak a human spirit 
Truly akin, 
One that can bring fulfillment, understand- 
ing— 
Make life begin. 


Her May-time’s going fast, yet she keeps 
seeking 

The perfect thing, 

And has no eye or ear for lesser offerings 
The day can bring. 

The dreamed-of, vital, satisfying living 
May never come; 

She lets all other joys go skipping by her 
Awaiting one. 


II. 


Life is a chailenge and a high adventure 
To such as she; 

There’s need for courage if she is to meet it 
All gallantly. 

The road that’s fairest, finest for a woman, 
She holds it dear, 

And why she’s missed her true way to that 

highroad 

Is never clear. 


But there are other paths to be discovered 
By staunch of heart. 

She spurs her mind and spirit on to finding 
Her own real part 

In all the maze; and Beauty, Gladness meet 


er 
Where Bleakness stood; 
With an abounding joy she tastes of living 
And finds it good. 
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care by visiting nurses and doctors, | 
have-never known a mother who had 
access to such a school who has failed 
to avaii herself of it. She rejects as 
selfish any preference she may have to 
keep the child for her own enjoyment, 
Such schools could be made widespread 
just as easily as has the public school 
for older children. The mother who 
sends her six-year-old child to the pub. 
lic school does not need to give up all 
supervision of its mental and _ spiritual 
development, nor need the mother who 
sends her two-year-old to a_ nursery 
school. . 


Central Kitchens? 


This necessarily short summary leaves 
many questions unanswered. Central 
kitchens, for example, are at present ex- 
pensive luxuries. A widespread demand 


would, however, immediately produce © 


sufficient competition to bring the prices 
down to the actual cost of the product 
plus a reasonable profit. The benefits of 
large-scale production would then accrue 
to the purchaser and the food would 
actually be cheaper than that cooked in 
individual kitchens. There is the baby 
under two, about whom many sugges 
tions can be made. There are a 
hundred other points for the considera. 
tion of which I must abuse the reader's 
patience by referring him to my more 
detailed discussion in ‘‘Woman’s Di- 
lemma.” 

I am far from imagining that any 
perfect plan can be drawn up before- 
hand. Only by the usual human method 
of trial and error will the most suc. 
cessful rearrangements be worked out. 
But the chief difficulties that have » 
far presented themselves can be solved § 
by a fraction of the thought that men 
have given, let us say, to flying, or to 
making the human voice carry from 
New York to London. 

There remains the intensely inter- 
esting question, more interesting and 
more fundamental than the compare 
tively simple changes in the household 
mechanism, whether woman is physically 
and mentally able to compete with man, 
how different man and woman are and 
how they are different. This is the real 
crux of the matter. For if we find, 
we do, that the differences artificially 
imposed are contrary to nature and have § 
adversely affected the health and happi- 
ness of both sexes, if we conclude, as we 
cannot fail to after a thoughtful exami 
nation of the evidence, that woman 
should be given an equal opportunity 
with man to develop her native 
talents, instead of having them forced § 
into a predetermined and _ increasingly 
meagre mould, if in short we think. that 
she also should be expected or allowed 
to make an adult contribution to th 
wealth and well-being of the race, thes 
we shall find it simple indeed to solve 
these last few steps in the moderniz 
tion of the home. 
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uses. At the onset of a cold a glass of 
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Se: Hot water externally has the oppo- 
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men ing bath may be taken in several ways 


lows: two glasses upon rising, one glass 
at each meal, one glass between each 
two meals. This will bring the last glass 
at bedtime. For those whose systems 
are accustomed to water, one glass at 
bedtime will cause no discomfort or 
wakefulness and will provide the kid- 
neys with sufficient fluid for their long 
night’s work. For workers who cannot 
conveniently get the glass of water be- 
tween meals, it is better to drink two 
glasses at each meal than to reduce the 
quantity of water drunk during the day. 
The old idea of the harmfulness of water 
at meals has been largely discredited. 

For those with a tendency to consti- 
pation the morning glass or two of cold 
water may have the juice of a lemon 
added. 

Many cases of headache can be cured 
within two hours by the liberal drink- 
ing of cold water—about eight or ten 
glasses within two hours. This should 
be done only by normal individuals, with 
no kidney, heart or blood pressure symp- 
toms, 

In. some cases of indigestion a pinch 
of soda bicarbonate in a glass of cold 
water after meals will lessen the dis- 
comfort, though this is not a practice to 


according to the facilities of the bath- 
room and the vigor of the individual: a 
cold morning sponge, the cold shower, 
and, for the truly vigorous, the cold tub 
plunge. 

The effect of the cold morning tub is 
also to stimulate metabolism and it is 
especially good for the fat and for those 
of a languorous morning temperament. 
This stimulating effect has led to the 
widespread use of various sprays and 
showers in bathing establishments. No 
such specialized medicinal use of cold 
water should be taken without a doc- 
tor’s order. 

Cold water, not hot, should be used 
for all cleansing purposes except at bed 
time. 

Seashore and lake bathing provide the 
stimulating effect of cold water com- 
bined with sunshine and vigorous exer- 
cise. They are very beneficial if taken 
in moderation, but may be extremely 
exhausting if taken to excess on a short 
vacation. Twenty minutes in the water 
is sufficient for ordinary city dwellers 
on a vacation, in the region of the North 
Atlantic states. More is exhausting. 

Hot water serves utterly different 


In no relationship of life is 
the practice of closing the 
stable door after the horse 
has escaped so stupid, waste- 
ful, and dangerous as in this 
matter of neglecting our 
health. Get in touch with the 
Home Office of the Life Ex- 
tension Institute and inquire 
about its héalth examinations 
for yourself or for any mem- 
ber of your family. 


LIFE EXTENSION 


INSTITUTE, Inc. 
25 West 43rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 1494 
No dical treat: tis included in the Ineti- 


tute’s health services and no individual agen- 
cies for treatment are d. The Institute 
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erous result is obtained. Those who 
say a hot bath makes them wakeful take 
it too hot. The water should be just 
comfortable to lie in and soak, not hot 
enough to steam the body and the win- 
dow panes and mirrors. The warmth 
relaxes all the muscles and so prepares 
for sleep. It also causes a different 
blood distribution, drawing the surplus 
blood from the brain and internal or- 
gans to the skin. 

This change in blood distribution 
was the great remedial power in the old- 
fashioned mustard foot bath, which is 
just as valuable a household remedy as 
it ever was, and unjustly fallen into dis- 
repute. In colds, often in headaches, 
the hot foot bath, in which a little mus- 
tard is put to magnify the action, draws 
the blood from the head and lessens the 
head congestion. It should be taken for 
ten or fifteen minutes, until the feet and 
legs are bright red and somewhat swol- 
len with the excess blood drawn to 
them. 

In all cases of sprains, bruises, muscle 
twists hot compresses or hot bathing and 
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soaking are the most beneficial home 
remedy. A sprained ankle should be 
immersed in hot water for at least ten 
minutes. A knee should be swathed in 
a Turkish towel wrung out of hot 
water. This relieves the pain and 
hastens the return to normal. The pain 
of a frontal sinus infection is markedly 
lessened and the healing promoted by 
prolonged hot compresses. Hot water 
and soap are the ideal cleansing method 
for the body and should be used every 
night. 

The more elaborate uses of water in 
promoting health are to be found in the 
famous medicinal bathing  establish- 
ments all the world over. Many of 
these health-resort bath waters have 
been found to contain more or less of 
radium emanations and are of more than 
psychologic benefit. The routine of life 
and the normalization of the patient’s 
daily habits aid the cure. These bathing 
resorts are especially valuable in all 
kinds of rheumatic diseases, arthritis, 
lumbago, neuritis, and, as in the waters 
of Nauheim, of heart cases. All na- 
tions, ancient and modern, occidental and 
oriental, practice the habit of bath 
cures. 


Pointing the Spotlight 
(Continued from page 14) 


Little wonder that, according to Mrs. 
Routzahn, there are any number of good 
jobs but very few qualified to fill them! 

A perfect fit, however, into Mrs. 
Routzahn’s description of the ideal per- 
son for social publicity, is Clare Tousley, 
extension secretary of the New York 
Charity Organization Society. Begin- 
ning as a case worker in a district office 
of the organization twelve years ago, 
Miss Tousley today handles all publicity 
and financial appeals. Because of her 
long and varied experience she can talk 
or write with conviction, understanding 
and vividness about every phase of C. O. 
S. Service. 

Although a modest person, Miss Tous- 
ley boasts that she can get anything into 
the papers that she wants to place, for 
the very reason that editors trust her as 
a social worker rather than as a mere 
“publicity artist.” 

“When I was new at my publicity 
job,”’ she relates to illustrate her point, 
“I went to a certain editor with a story 
and asked for space. He said he couldn’t 
use the copy because he hadn’t much 
use for ‘charity.’ ‘Now,’ I said, ‘you 
get lots of hard luck letters from peo- 
ple, don’t you, and you turn a reporter 
out to find the facts and sometimes you 
publish the letter or a story to get public 
response.’ He admitted he did. ‘Before 
you make up your mind about “charity,” 
said I, ‘won’t you turn over the next 
few letters you get to the C. O. S. and 
let us do the case work?’ This appealed 
to him as a sporting chance, and for the 
next few weeks we took over his news- 
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paper applicants. When I went back to 
him a month later he was so satisfied 
with the results that he was not only 
willing to-publish the first story I sub- 
mitted, but anything that we wanted to 
get across in the future.” 

Whereas editors, thanks perhaps to 
Miss Tousley and others like her, are 
fairly easy to approach with stories about 
philanthropic undertakings, they are 
adamant when it comes to stories with 
a commercial flavor, which they feel 
rightfully belong to the paid advertising 
pages. 

It is only when the business press 
agent is so skillful as to conceal the 
commercial purport of her story under 
real news value that an editor will re- 
lent. An amusing instance is that of a 
press agent in the employ of a hair net 
manufacturer who sought to overcome 
the hair net slump due to the “bob” by 
writing up interviews with Mary Pick- 
ford and other famous long-haired beau- 
ties in which “woman’s crowning glory” 
was frequently and particularly empha- 
sized. She may have failed in her ulti- 











CONCERNING US 


RE you acquainted with every 
one here?—meaning in this num- 
ber? 


Mrs. Catr and Mrs. Brown—yes. 
And Catherine Hackett, your Wash- 
ington correspondent. Dr. BRADLEY 
you have met once before. She is 
one of the best-informed people in the 
country on the health needs of women 
and children, and a frequent contrib- 
utor to magazines. 


MILDRED WERTHEIMER, who reviews 
Current Events for us this month, is 
on the staff of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation. She is just back from a 
number of weeks of observation in 
Europe, so writes her news with a 
fresh perspective. 


Jupce Grecory, opponent of uniform 
marriage and divorce laws, is lawyer 
and judge in Louisville, Kentucky. He 
is well known in the South. 


Mrs. Parsons, author of “Woman’s 
Dilemma,” who comments on Zephine 
Humphrey’s earlier comment, gave up 
magazine work to write this interesting 
book. Once upon a time she was a 
farm manager. 


Dr. Atsop, who looks after your 
health, writes from the country: 
“Meantime, I caught five trout for 
breakfast.” She deserves vacation- 
with-trout after passing in review 
hundreds of Barnard College girls as 
well as teaching them. 


MiLpRED ADAMS—CITIZEN _ readers 
know her by a long list of delightful 
personality studies—went to Philadel- 
phia to.see Agnes Repplier for you. 
We do wish there had been a reigning 
cat. 

Don’t overlook Mrs. TittTon just be- 
cause she is in small print (page 45.) 
In her work with the Anti-Saloon 
League and the Parents and Teachers 
Association she is on the prohibition 
battlefront. 
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mate aim, but she certainly got several 
interviews past the editor’s desk! 

It is such women—Eula McClary it 
was—who have raised the commercial 
press agent to more respected heights. 
Miss McClary has her own offices and 
is, therefore, able to carry as many ac- 
counts as she desires. Among those she 
has handled are the Life Extension In- 
stitute, the ribbon industry, Fleischer’s 
Yarns, automobile shows. 

The oldest incorporated woman’s 
agency began, as did so much publicity, 
with the war. At that time two young 
newspaper women went into Y. W. C. 

A. publicity, and presently set up their 

own bureau, the first of its kind. 

Headed by Ruth Byers, Pauline Mandi- 

go and Rosepha P. Chisholm, the Phoe- 

nix News Publicity Bureau now handles 
many kinds of organizations, but no per- 
sonal publicity. Such social agencies as 
the New York Association for the Blind 
and the League for Political Education 
are among its clients. But its distin- 
guishing interest is politics. From the 
time when women were first taken into 
the political committees, the Phoenix 

Bureau was responsible for the woman 

side of the New York State and the Re- 

publican National Committee publicity. 

A cross between commercial and per- 
sonal publicity is involved in the job of 
Kuth Raphael, publicity director for the 
publishing house of Harper Brothers. 
“The most interesting part of my work,” 
she says, “is the publication of an au- 
thor’s first book. It’s exciting to launch 
anew name ... and then the author 
of a first novel is almost always so ap- 
pealing. 

“We publish about one hundred and 
fifty books each year, and I do all the 
publicity work on every single one of 
them. My time, necessarily, must be 
occupied in gaining interest for the book 
rather than for the author. Although 
there are ‘human interest’ stories to 
write about the authors themselves, that 
is the least dificult part of my work, 
since most of them have led colorful 
lives,” 

One might go on and on, to the length 
of a full-sized novel, telling about all 
the clever, charming, capable feminine 
members to be found in all our large 
cities in this interesting profession. 
There is, for instance, Ruth Benedict, 
who is not a little responsible for the 
gratifying growth of the Theatre Guild; 
there is Marion Spitzer, who has the dis- 
tinction of being the first woman pub- 
licity agent in the vaudeville world; 
there is Ann G. Ayres, who functions 
for Henry Savage; there is Katherine 
Leckie, who launched the Ford Peace 
Ship into its sea of publicity—as one 
incident in her long, distinguished 
career; there is Lucy Bacon, publicity di- 
rector for the Chicago Council of Social 
Agencies; there are Julia Hinaman of 
Hartford and Georgia Bacon of Cleve- 
land; there is Helen Hoerle, who put 


the American Woman’s Association on 
the map. 

It seems that it really is true, as a 
mere man once said: “The best way to 
advertise is to tell a woman something 
in her ear. She will see that the whole 
world hears about it.” 


Washington 
(Continued from page 9) 


A serious situation created by the in- 
ability of the Senate to speed up under 
pressure of time is in radio. The Dill bill, 
proposing an independent commission to 
control radio, was passed two days be- 
fore adjournment, leaving only twenty- 
four hours for Senate and House con- 
ferees to draft a compromise between it 
and the White bill leaving radio contro] 
under Secretary Hoover, which had been 
passed by the House. The House and 
Senate rushed through a joint emergen- 
cy resolution limiting all radio licenses 
to ninety days, subject to renewal, to 
enable the Commerce Department to 
keep a firm hand on the industry until 
legislation could be passed. But the 
resolution failed to become a law because 
it reached the President too late for his 
signature before Congress adjourned. 
An opinion from the Attorney General 
that the Commerce Department has no 
legal authority.to enforce its regulations 
was the final development to break down 
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completely the system of Government 
control. 

In number of important investigations 
and attendant publicity, Congress has 
established a record. It remains for the 
next session to prove whether it will 
put the results on a back shelf for a 
permanent exhibit, or whether it will use 
them in devising permanent remedies for 
demonstrated miscarriages of law and 
justice in Governmental activites. 

A complete investigation into ithe Gov- 
ernment’s administration of seized enemy 
property was authorized by the Senate in 
its final session, the probe being ordered 
chiefly because of Senator King’s 
charges that the Alien Property Custodi- 
an’s office has defrauded German owners 
of this property of millions of dollars 
by selling to American firms valuable 
German patents and physical properties 
at a fraction of their real worth. 

At the moment when Senator Borah, 
chairman of the committee, had every- 
thing in readiness to open the hearings, 
with a dull news season offering a golden 
opportunity for front-page publicity, it 
was discovered that through an oversight 
in the terms of the resolution no funds 
were available and the _ investigation 
could not begin until Congress remedies 
the defect. 

The Senate Campaign Investigation 
Committee has decided to give the Mid- 
dle West a “close-up” of a Congressional 




















Modern Methods in Government 


Save the Taxpayers Money 


“OVERNMENTAL bodies are bending every 
effort to curtail public expenditures and at 
the same time maintain efficient public service. 
In the establishment of an economical procedure 
covering all phases of municipal activity, it has 
been clearly demonstrated that the introduction 
of modern mechanical devices, up-to-date equip- 
ment and progressive measures have all paved 
the way for great economies. 


EXPENSIVE ELECTIONS 


However, despite the great forward steps that | 
have been taken, but very little progress has | 
been made in many municipalities and other | 
political units looking towards greater efficiency | 
and economy in the conduct of elections. Voting 
Machines are designed to render this beneficial 
service and based upon the experience of hun- 
dreds of communities, covering a period of more 
than a quarter of a century, this mechanical de- 
vice will reduce election costs. 

A special pamphlet has been prepared, showing the 
methods employed in bringing about a reduction of 


election expenses with Voting Machines in use. A copy 
will be mailed to all interested persons. 


The Automatic Registering Machine Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers of Voting Machines 
JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
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committee in action, and will shortly 
convene in Chicago to find out just how 
Illinois went about the defeat of Senator 
McKinley, staunch Administration can- 
didate for re-election. 

Administration ofhcials show pained 
surprise over the popular references to 
this investigation as the ‘slush fund in- 
vestigation,’ but the designation is too 
firmly established in newspaper parlance 
to be discarded, even on the gentle hint 
from Secretary Mellon that he con- 
sidered the term just a little vulgar and 
never used it himself. Much astonish- 
ment was caused by the revelations from 
political bosses of Pennsylvania of ex- 
penditures running into the millions; and 
much will be heard of it during the fall 
campaigns. Threats that Vare, if 
elected, could never be seated if the 
Senate is to maintain its self-respect were 
made by the Progressives and the Demo- 
crats. 

The hearing brought a long-expected 
clash when Wayne B. Wheeler, legal 
counsel of the powerful Anti-Saloon 
League, was brought on the stand 
ostensibly to explain political activities 
of his organization in the Pennsylvania 
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Grouchy Feet 2 


A grouchy foot 
Or maybe two? 
The answer ts: 
“Improper shoe” 
Not “Pediforme!” 


You now can know 
The grateful treat 
Of footloose, free, 
And joyous feet! 
Wear “Pediforme!’” 


Correctly styled; 
Corrective, too; 
On knowing feet 
You'll find this shoe 
Marked “Pediforme!” 


The very day 
You put them on 
Your foot ills cease— 
All pain is gone! 
Thank “Pediforme!’ 


Let’s sing a song 
Of joyous feet— 
When buying shoes 
Be safe, repeat: 
Yes, “Pediforme!”’ 


FREE STYLE BOOK shows various 
models for Men, Women and Children in 
black, white, tan and sports combinations, 
various leathers and gives a fund of 
valuable information regarding care of the 
feet. Send today for your copy—ask for 
Booklet A. 


The Pediforme Shoe Co. 


36 W. 36th St. - New York 
322 Livingston St. Brooklyn 
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campaign, but really to enable Senator 
Reed of Missouri, to whom the League 
and Mr. Wheeler are anathema, to put 
him through a detailed examination in 
the effort to ‘get something” on the pro- 
hibitionists. Mr. Wheeler is well 
versed in the ways of Senatorial in- 
quisitors. He refused to be cowed by 
the menacing looks and the enormous 
cigar which Senator Reed chewed 
viciously. The Anti-Saloon League, he 
said, had collected approximately three 
and one half million dollars from 1920 
to 1925, and expended approximately 
the same sum. He defended its political 
activities as legitimate and proper, and 
politely retired from the witness stand 
to collect all records of the League for 
the perusal of the committee. A few 
days later, it was brought out that the 
Association Opposed to the Prohibition 
Amendment, which has been in existence 
for six years but has only engaged in 
large-scale activities during the second 
half of that period, has collected $1,500,- 
000 since its organization and is now re- 
ceiving donations from its supporters to 
the sum of $40,000 a month. 

The only tangible result of the in- 
vestigation so far is a bill passed by both 
houses requiring every appointee to a 
federal office to file an affidavit stating 
that no consideration has been promised 
or paid for the office in question. Sena- 
tor Robert M. La Follette, stirred by 
the revelations of enormous expenditures 
in the Pennsylvania campaign, sought to 
block the possible seating of the Repub- 
lican nominee, W. S. Vare, by a resolu- 
tion providing that a senator should not 
spend more than $10,000 to $25,000 in 
the primary campaign. As managers for 
the successful Vare-Biedleman ticket ad- 
mitted spending $596,000, Mr. Vare 
would have been automatically barred, 
had the resolution, introduced on the 
closing day, carried. Senator Ralph 
Cameron, staunch Republican from 
Arizona, blocked action by the time- 
honored expedient of getting the floor 
and refusing to yield to anyone until the 
gavel fell for adjournment. 

Senator La Follette is apparently ac- 
cepted as the Senate’s official Progressive. 
through his appointment to the special 
committees on campaign expenditures 
and Tariff Commission investigation, on 
both of which the resolutions called for a 
“Progressive Republican” as one of the 
five members. 

Probably none of the last-minute fail- 
ures of the Senate has aroused such 
indignation and surprise as the refusal 
of opponents of the Shenvard-Towner 
Maternity and Infancy Act to allow 
the bill for an extension to come to a 
vote. The measure extending the act 
for two years, with an annual appropria- 
tion of $1,240,000, passed by an 
overwhelming majority in the House, 
but came upon evil times when the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor, 
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headed by Senator Phipps of Colorado, 
reported it out, with an amendment 
that the extension should be for one year 
only. This complicated the situation, 
Some of the bill’s most earnest sup- 
porters were unwilling to vote for it in 
its weaker edition. A test vote showed 
that it would have passed the Senate by 
a safe margin with the amendment 
stricken out. 

The old argument of state’s rights, a 
noble doctrine which has been made to 
serve many a questionable end, was 
marshaled forth in the guise of a stalk. 
ing horse for opponents of the bill, 
Unquestionably many of these opponents 
are sincere, but the methods adopted by 
the ones who are not have unfortunately 
tarred them all with the same brush. 

The report was literally “talked to 
death” by Senators Reed of Missouri 
and King of Utah; not that they con- 
verted any number of its advocates, but 
that they drew out discussion to such a 
length that the Senate was glad to turn 
to any other measure less calculated to 
stir them to oratorical outbursts. Such 
assertions as Senator Reed’s that “this 
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bill has never saved a human life and 
never done any good to a human being 
except individuals who have drawn 
salaries under it,” with Senator King’s 
declaration that “it seeks to perpetuate 
an undemocratic and a_ paternalistic 
policy which was adopted in a moment 
of hysteria and as a result of adroit and 
subtle propaganda,” undoubtedly alien- 
ated from their camp many who would 
have listened to sounder arguments free 
from personal malice. One of the most 
amazing demonstrations of hostility 
came from the oman Patriot Publish- 
ing Company, which, through Senator 
Bayard of Delaware, was granted thirty- 
four pages of the Congressional Record 
of July 8 for a memorial remonstrating 
against the bill. 

The valiant efforts of Senator Cope- 
land and Senator Sheppard to bring the 
measure to a vote might have availed 
in the face of anything except an 
imminent adjournment and the farm 
legislation tangle. Senator Reed, on the 
day the bill was reported, kept the floor 
until the farm bill automatically came 
vp in the afternoon session. On July 1 
it went into the discard for the first ses- 
sion with hundreds of less important 
measures, by the simple process of the 
presiding officer announcing immediately 
after it was reported as “next in order,” 
that “the bill will be passed over.” 

“Over,” shouted several senators, 
when the subject came up, and over it 
went. 

Whether the bill can be passed carly 
in the next session largely depends, ac- 
cording to its proponents. on whether 
the women citizens who believe in the 
work will take the trouble to make their 
support felt. 


“The Marriage Mess” 
(Continued from page 23) 


answer may be found in Section 1, 
Article IV, of the Constitution of the 
United States: 

“Full faith and credit shall be given 

in each State to the public acts, records, 
and judicial proceedings of every other 
State. And the Congress may by gen- 
eral laws prescribe the manner in which 
such acts, records, and proceedings shall 
be proved, and the effect thereof.” 
: The Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Haddock vs. Had- 
dock 201 U. §. 562 held this provision 
to apply to divorce cases. It is now the 
supreme law of the land, despite all 
efort or power of state courts or legis- 
latures to evade it. Under this section 
of the Constitution, as well as under Sec- 
tion 2, Article III, Congress has full 
power to enact a general law that will 
compel all states to recognize the validity 
of the judgments of every state as to 
subject matter and between parties 
Within the jurisdiction of the courts of 
the several states. 
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The Letter Box 


WELL-KNOWN woman Dry 

leader* analyzes Wet strategy in 
the letter of comment which follows. 
Mrs. Tilton’s opinion is well worth 
hearing. 


VERYBODY must feel grateful to Mrs. 
Catt for her strong editorial on prohibi- 
tion, “The Referendum,” in your issue of 
June, 1926. It was like a searchlight show- 
ing up the plan of the enemy of prohibition. 
The New York papers gave the idea that 
when the Judiciary Committee reported un- 
favorably on the 59 beer bills before Con- 
gress, the Wets felt great chagrin. Now, I 
cannot believe that the Wets ever wanted 
those bills reported out favorably. They had 
them there merely for publicity purposes, 
which they certainly served well, as they 
brought about the Wet and Dry hearings be- 
fore Congress. But the Wets knew, had those 
bills been reported out favorably, they would 
never have passed Congress, for Congress is 
ee 
Again, take the call for a national refer- 
endum. The Wets could not have wanted 
that reported out favorably though the Wet 
papers bemoaned the unfavorable reports 
from the committee. The Wets know that 
were a Referendum put to this country today 
the Drys would win overwhelmingly. That 
is, if the referendum were put before the 
country as it would have to be—each state 
counting as a unit. A population referendum 
that would let New York and Philadelphia 
with its newly-arrived masses possibly 
out-vote the West and the South, is not to be 
thought of. As one of the Senators pointed 
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out, the Wets are for state rights when it 
comes to allowing each state to make its own 
alcoholic content, but they are not for state 
rights when they want a national referendum. 
In short, the Wets are running a publicity 
campaign. But the object is to fan up discon- 
tent until they can really put in the only 
measure that would effect anything—repeal. 
It simply means that the prohibition ques- 
tion has now arrived in the East. It has 
come to the Big Cities. The South and West 
are converted but prohibition has never yet 
gone through the dry wringer in our Big 
Cities. Note well that in the South and the 
West there was a long campaign before pro- 
hibition became a settled policy. Ohio had 
to have four referenda on her ballot before 
the policy became stable. Now the East has 
got to be put through the same process. The 
whole point is this, that the South and the 
West, the middle class everywhere and the 
women shall hold fast the vision of the bet- 
terment of mankind that lies in prohibition 
enforced till the big cities are converted. In 
other words, we now have a campaign be- 
tween the Backbone of the country and the 
Big Cities of the country. Remember, the 
Big City is always the last hurdle that re- 
forms have to take. The Big City has now 
come to this last hurdle. Let us stand firm 
in the four or five years ahead of us when 
the Big Cities have to come finally to a 
realizing sense that prohibition enforced is 
the only way to reduce the drink evil to a 
minimum. ELIZABETH TILTON. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE Junior 
rises to question the main point of 
the article on Mount Holyoke’s system 
of student self-government written by 
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GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 


“WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A hotel of distinction and charm 
for discriminating travelers. Near 
beautiful Capitol grounds. Ex- 
ceptional sight-seeing facilities. 
Moderate rates and no tipping. 
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Boston, Mass. 
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sanitarium for nervous, mild 
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Dr. Mary E. Woolley, the college Presi 
dent, tor the April Citizen. College 
girls haven't appeared often enough in 


our pages—we welcome them. 


There is a minority at Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege who are untortunate enough to disagree 
with their president on the subject of col- 
lege government. The smoking question is 


too small a thing to waste words over, but 
1 might say in passing that I do not know 
of any student who favored smoking in the 
college buildings, while a large number— 
perhaps a majority—would not even have 
allowed it on the campus proper. Our chief 
difference with Miss Woolley, however, is in 
our inability to see why the student body 
cannot be self-determining. 

Suppose the student body, as one unit 
among the various units making up a col- 
lege, be given full authority in its own 
sphere. It would have no ambition to run 
the college; it would seek only to regulate 
the personal conduct of the students. Such 
a system would zot mean “the divine right 
of the individual to do just as he pleases”; 
the student body might indeed do as it 
pleased, but the individual, as in any de- 
mocracy, would have to conform to the will 
of the majority. In return for the 
authority conferred upon it, the student 
body would assume full responsibility for its 
actions in the eyes of the world. It is this 
sense of responsibility, essential to good citi- 
zenship, which the students can not and do 
not have under the present limited system. 

The administration, in surrendering its 
constitutional power, would gain a far great- 
er moral power, and would stand in the 
position of adviser to the student body. Be- 
tween the administration, the faculty, and the 
student body—all groups of high intelligence, 
though differing in experience—we should 
expect a finer kind of cooperation than is now 
possible. No real cooperation can exist be- 
tween groups not on the same constitutional 
level. A recognition of this principle is im- 
plied in the statement published several 
months ago by President Park of Bryn Mawr, 
who said that she felt she had no right to 
invalidate an action of the student body. 

All self-determining bodies make mistakes, 
of course, though the average college student 
might be expected to make no more than the 
average voter. But we have come to believe 
that democracy is, in the long run, the best 
way of managing our affairs, and that only 
by having the opportunity to make mistakes 
and to experience the effects of them will an 
individual or a group learn self-discipline. 

MiriaM S. FArtey, 1927. 


REPUBLICAN woman, who pre- 
sumably is thinking of the tariff, 
writes: 

“Your magazine is fine... . I liked Mrs. 
Catt’s article in July, though I scarcely agree 
with her on cause and effect.” 

There’s another article on dress by 
Mrs. Catt in this number, which makes 
another prickly point. Write us your 

comments. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 
URING the past week we have had 


reason to regret all complaints 
hitherto made about the coldness of the 
early summer.*###Though we don't 
mean to shoulder all responsibility for 
the recent grilling ##* We have been 
somewhat ashamed (as well as boiled) 
because we have had in our home 
a Relative from Seattle, and we know 
Seattle never is so vuigarly extreme, 
+ We hand it to her for not saying 
so. #** Science being so advanced and 
all, why can't it really do something 
about climate? ##* We don't recall 
that H. G. Wells or any one has even 
hinted at such a hope for the future. 
**% Our visitor brought a story off 
the Pullman—about a man _ unaccus- 
tomed to travel who candidly asked 
the porter what was his average tip. 
“A dollah, suh,”’ replied the porter 
suavely. The traveler paid up, and 
the porter beamed. “Thank you, suh. 
You are the fust one that’s evah come 
up to the average!” For a mo- 
ment recently we wished we had been 
born a Swede. It was when we read 
that the Swedish government ordains 
that all Swedes must know how to 
swim. *#** Now, there's the right kind 
of paternalism for you. If our 
government had taken the proper in- 
terest our natatorial accomplishments 
would not be so limited. ###* As _ for 
piscatorial ditto, we leave these to the 
President, poor man. ##*¥* If he hadn't 
had a rash talkative spell last sum- 
mer about his disesteem for fishing, he 
wouldn't have to catch all those pikes 
and pickerels now. ¥%#* The penalties 
of eminence. Passing from fish 
to elephants, we will tell you a contrib- 
uted tale about the little boy who 
loves to go to the zoo and specializes 
on the larger animals.4## One bed- 
time he was rather displeased with his 
parents, so after he had prayed for the 
elephant and the rhinoceros he put an 
Amen to his prayer. “But aren't 
you going to pray for your father and 
mother?” his mother protested. ### 
**No,”’ was the stern, final answer, “this 
is animal night."’ ##* Slaves to fash- 
ion? asks Mrs. Catt, page 10. #4 
We admit it. Why on earth, having 
once got our sleeves short and our 
necks cut out, do we now submit to 
long sleeves (if this year’s frock) and 
maybe a roll collar? Of course, 
we're a long way from being such ab- 
ject victims as men, who at their wild- 
est get no farther than palm beach 
cloth casings, but the point is, we are 
slipping. Yet, on second thought, 
it does seem far-fetched to complain 
that women are wearing too much 
clothes! ##+* Now that long hair seems 
to be gaining a foothold, as it were, in 
the autumn styles, we're seriously con- 
sidering the Bob. any of our 
readers would object they'd better tele- 
graph. * #* # But not collect. #* #* # We 
were going to do it just before our 
vacation, but now that we've post- 
poned it, of course the fashion may be 
too much for us. “To be or not to 
be’’—a mere child’s question, com- 
pared with this! #*#* A Vancouver 
paper tells about a man on tnial in a 
case of bribery. ##%* He admitted that 
he had received $25 to vote Conserva- 
tive and also $25 to vote Liberal. 
When the Justice asked, ‘And for 
whom did you vote at the finish?” the 
witness answered in injured tones: “I 
voted, my Lord, according to my 
conscience!” 
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: Saving the Lives of Mothers and Babies 
~ The Sheppard-Towner Act at Work 


A New Program Series 
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off 

is- 

. 1—The Need for the Sheppard-Towner Act! 

"i ] The terrible record of the United States in the numbers of women dying in childbirth 
h. and the high death rate of babies under one year of age. 

ne 

O- 

r 2.—What Are the Provisions of the Infancy and Maternity Act? ? 
“ What women’s organizations secured the passage of the Act, when and how? Just 
d what does the law provide and for how long? 

ir 

i- 

; 3—The Administration of the Act* 

t How has it been carried out by the Federal Government? What does it cost? 2 What 
: is the program in your state?+ Cost in your state? How has the Federal Government 
. cooperated with local management? In your state how many doctors are there com- 
: pared to population? Number of midwives? Requirements for their licensing? Are 
there places without doctors? Baby Clinics? Hospital provisions? 4 

> 

$ 


4.—Opposition to the Sheppard-Towner Act> 
The principle of Federal Aid. Bureaucracy. 


5—Present Status of the Act°® 


This program can be given by club or league members without professional speakers. 
The following pamphlets will be found to contain valuable and comprehensive information. 
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1 Save the Youngest, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 61 - - - Free, Postage $ .05 
2 The Case for the Sheppard-Towner Act, By Dorothy Kirchwey Brown - - Price, .50 
3 In Behalf of Mothers and Babies, Story of Sheppard-Towner, By Eleanor Taylor Marsh, 
Woman Citizen, November, 1925 . - Price, 25 
3 The Promotion of the Welfare and Hygiene of Maternity al Infancy, Children’ s Bureau 
| Publication No. 137 - - Free, Postage  .05 
3 The Maternity and Infancy Act. Report be Divisi m i Child W elfare—General Feder- 
ation of Women's Clubs - - Price 05 
3 The Sheppard-1 owner Act and the Colored a— " Children’ 5 oe Report - Free, Postage .05 
3 All in the Day, By Caroline Avis, Woman Citizen, May 30, 1925 - - Price, 25 
3 Report of Children’s Bureau for year ending June 1924 - - - - Free, Postage 05 
3 Report of Children’s Bureau for year ending June 1925 - - - . Free, Postage .05 


3 Definite data about the work being done under this Act in the various states is appearing 

in the Medical Woman's Journal, 2334 Upland Place, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, 

Ohio, beginning with July 1926. 
4 Consult your State Children’s Bureau or Public Health Department at State Capitol for the 

answers to all these questions. They can give you facts about the application of 

the law in your state. 
5 See Uncle Sam and the Baby Crop, The Dearborn Independent, July 3, 1925. 
5 The Maternity Bill, Speech by Senator James A. Reed of Missouri - - - - Free 
5 The Congressional Record, July 8, 1926, p. 12931 - Free 
6 Why Renew the Sheppard-Towner Act? National League of ane Voters’ pamphlet, Prise, .05 
6 See latest numbers of WWoMAN CITIZEN for status of Act. 


LT - 


For books and pamphlets write to s 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN, 171 Madison Ave., NewYork, N. Y. 
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A Happy Thought for Summer Hours 





A Glimpse Ahead 


Coming in September 


Euthenies 

A new word and a new idea—a 
summer school for mothers with 
fathers and babies participating. It’s 
living, not cooking, that Vassar is 
teaching this summer. Mildred 
Adams attended. Read her story in 
the September CITIZEN. 


Skyscrapers 

A blessing or a Frankenstein? The 
day when cities “just grew” is end- 
ing. All over the country city plan- 
ning commissions are making cities 
over in the interests of sane and 
normal living. A fascinating story, 
told by Helen Johnson Keyes. 


An Unofficial Diplomat 

Gertrude Bell played a part in the 
affairs of the British Empire’s East- 
ern diplomacy that makes adventure 
fiction pale. ‘Marguerite Harrison, 
a fellow adventurer who knew her 
well, will tell it for the September 
CITIZEN. 


Her Honor, the Mayor 
Mrs. Bertha Landes has made a fine 
start, we hear, on her job of being 
Seattle’s Mayor. Blanche Brace is 
making a first-hand study. 











A Book for You 


and 


The Citizen 
fora Friend 


Just because it is summer when business 
is less strenuous we can make you an 
extra-tempting combination — the 
WOMAN CITIZEN for 1 year (new sub- 
scriptions only) and any one of the best 
spring books listed below. 


For $2.50 


. Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, by Anita 
Loos 
The Silver Spoon, by John Galsworthy 
. O Genteel Lady, by Esther Forbes 


Sounding Brass, by Esther Mannin 


By introducing the WOMAN CITIZEN to a friend you will not only be doing her a 
favor but you will have the satisfaction of helping to create a larger body of intelligent 
and progressive public opinion among the women of this country. 


A SUMMER BARGAIN 
For Two Months Only 


Mail the Coupon below at once to The Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Avenue. New York 


A Book for Yourself 


Please send [Book Number .... 


Name 
Address oe ae ee 


I enclose $2.50 or I will pay on receip. of biil 


A Subscription for a Friend 


Please send The Woman CITIZEN to 
Name. 
TMM 50 gs Saints cix Sallessiice ats His 


My name 
































